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Jtrrantrawttts hj \\& toitril. 



Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday Evenings, at Eight o'Clock : — 

March 25. — Passion Week. — -No Meeting. 

April 4. — The Manufacture of Sugar, and the Ma- 
chinery employed for Colonial and Home Purposes." By 
N. P. Burgh, Esq. 

April 11. — "On the Piracy of Trade Marks." By 
E. M. Underdown, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 



Art Workmanship Prizes for 1866-7. 

The Council have decided to enlarge the basis 
on which artisans may compete for prizes for Art 
Workmanship, and have passed the following 
resolutions : — 

Any producer will be at liberty to exhibit, either in 
his own name, or through his workmen, any work or 
works as specimens of good workmanship in the classes 
given below, provided that the work" or works be 
accompanied with a statement of the name or names of 
the artisans who have executed their respective portions ; 
and if the work or works be sufficiently meritorious to 
deserve them, extra prizes will be given to the artisans 
who have executed them. 

Artisans may, if they think fit, exhibit works executed 
by them after other designs, in any of the above- 
mentioned classes. Such works may or may not contain 
the whole or portions of the prescribed designs, but must 
be of a similar stylo and character. Competitors must 
specify the class in which they exhibit. Extra prizes 
will be awarded. 

The works submitted must be delivered at the Society's 
House on or before the 22nd December, and will be ex- 
hibited at the Society's house, and afterwards at the 
South Kensington Museum. A selection of the best 
works will be 'made and sent to the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. 

The Classes will be as follows : — 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Works to be Executed from Prescribed Designs. 

Class 1. — Carving in Marble, Stone, or Wood. 

Class 2. — Repousse Work in any Metal. 

Class 3. — HammeredWork, inlron, Brass, or Copper. 

Class 4. — Carving in Ivory. 

Class 5. — Chasing in Bronze. 

Class 6. — Etching and Engraving on Metal — Niello 

Work. 
Class 7. — Enamel Painting on Copper or Gold. 
Class 8. — Painting on Porcelain. 
Class 9. — Decorative Painting. 
Class 10. — Inlays in Wood (Marquetry, or Buhl), 

Ivory or Metal. 
Class 11. — Cameo Cutting. 
Class 12. — Engraving on Glass. 
Class 13. — Wall Mosaics. 
Class 14. — Gem Engraving. 
Class 15. — Die Sinking. 
Class 16. — Glass Blowing. 
Class 17. — Bookbinding and Leather Work. 
Class 18. — Embroidery. 
Class 19. — Illuminating. 



SECOND DIVISION. 
Works to be Executed Without Prescribed Designs.! 

Class 20.— Modelling. 
Class 21. — Wood Carving. 

Except in Classes 1, 2, and 4, the subjects will 
remain as in the list already issued ; but in 
Classes 1, 2, and 4, other subjects will be given, 
particulars of which will be duly announced. 



National Portrait Exhibition, 1866. 
Season Tickets for this Exhibition are now 
ready, and may be had at the Society of Arts, on 
application to the Financial Officer, price £1. 



• 

Musical Education Committee. 
The following remarks have been forwarded 
to the Committee by Dr. Wylde, the Gresham 
Professor of Music, who was unable to attend 
and give evidence : — 

It seems to have been the policy of the English 
Government to encourage the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences rather through the action of individual patronage 
than the direct authority of national institutions. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule, however, have been made in such 
instances as appear to have outgrown the power of 
private enterprise to provide for, as in the case of free 
schools for the people, and Government grants bestowed 
in aid of art associations. The action of national 
authority upon our system of free schools has frequently 
been cited as an evidence of the success attendant upon 
Governmental institutions. The advancement which 
art has derived from national patronage in the Royal 
Academy of Painters and Sculptors is not quite so 
evident, and as the question is still an open one, the 
verdict of success or failure is not sufficiently marked to 
quote as authority. But even this view of partial success 
fails in application to the Royal Academy of Music, 
whose decadence and inutility, so far from being amelio- 
rated by Governmental aid, has gradually declined, both 
in numbers and even its original questionable useful- 
ness, into that effete condition which no longer leaves 
the verdict of a signal failure in the least doubtful. At 
the time when the Royal Academy obtained from 
Government a grant in aid of its funds, the number of 
students was about 120. The voice of public opinion 
had already pronounced the institution a failure, and 
the majority of the musical profession wore inimical to 
its further maintenance. At the present time, and not- 
withstanding the liberal addition to its funds of the 
Government grant of £500 per annum, the number of 
students has diminished to 72, and time has only 
strengthened the impression that for tho promotion of 
the best interests of high art in music, the Royal 
Academy has more than failed ; for, as a promoter of a 
school of mere mediocrity, that institution is an absoluta 
stumbling-block in the path of musical progress. The 
question of how far the best interests of music can be pro- 
moted by the establishment of a National Academy for 
its cultivation, and the propriety of soliciting from 
Government a grant for this purpose, is now in agitation, 
and as the committee who are organised for the consi- 
deration of this subject have honoured me witi a request 
to lay before them my views concerning a basis on which 
to found a system of musical education, I proceed in this 
paper to respond to the demand ; in so doing, however, 
I find it far easier to point to the difficulties which oppose 
the project of the committee than to aid them in laying 
for it a successful foundation. 
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The beneficial effects which music is calculated to exer- 
cise upon the progress of civilisation aro now universally 
admitted. It is equally certain also that a growing taste 
for music manifests itself amongst the people of this 
country, and a love of the art is on the increase amongst 
all its ranks, and yet it is a lamentable fact, amounting 
almost to a national disgrace, that we have no school of 
English music, and the only academy for its culture, 
which is under the immediate patronage of Government, 
and is, moreover, aided by its funds, tends to increase 
rather than to diminish the discreditable status of English 
music. Under these circumstances it seems to me that 
the first subject of inquiry should be into the causes of 
failure in the present system, ere an attempt is made to 
organize a fresh institution, whose success may be marred 
by a repetition of past failures. 

Assuming that the aid of Government should only be 
required for the support of popular institutions, which 
the united action of private individuals fails to reach, we 
must suppose first, that the musical art in England is in 
a position to require this aid, and next, that the action 
of Government in the foundation of a National Academy 
of Music will bo the adequate means of meeting the 
emergency. 

To the superficial thinker the foundation by Govern- 
ment of an institution for the gratuitous education of 
those who desire to make music their profession, is sup- 
posed to be all that is necessary to promote the best in- 
terests of the art in this country. That such opinions 
prevail, not only amongst theorists, but also amongst 
educated musicians, is shown by the response given at a 
meeting of the Society of Arts, held some few years 
since, to a question concerning the best methods of 
musical education, by an eminent musician of the day, 
who said that — " All that was necessary to promote the 
progress of music in this countiy was for Government 
to provide an institution, hire good teachers, and make 
the pupils work, and England would soon produce as 
good musicians and good music as could be desired." I 
need scarcely point to the fact that the Royal Academy 
has attempted all this, and yet, with the best of teachers, 
such an average amount of talent as the country can 
produce in its pupils — with the prestige of Eoyal patron- 
age, and the aid of funds from Government — no such 
results have been obtained as theorists have anticipated, or 
the above-quoted opinion promised. The Eoyal Academy 
of Music may havo succeeded in imparting mechanical 
precision of execution, and mechanical correctness of 
form, to its pupils, but its systems have never, in other 
respects, achieved any of the anticipated results. The 
art of music has not gained aught by its influence. Its 
pupils have never, except in rare instances, exceeded 
the range of mediocrity, while genius, instead of profiting 
by it, has seceded from it ; rare and exceptional talent 
alone has succeeded in transcending its cramping and 
mechanical influence, and the voice of popular opinion 
has pronounced upon it the verdict of unequivocal failure. 

Still the success of governmental action in educational 
and art institutions is urged by way of precedent for the 
foundation of a National Academy of Music, and the 
existence of such institutions on the Continent, combined 
with the alleged superiority of foreign artists and foreign 
schools of music, is supposed to form a sufficient array of 
arguments in favour of the projected scheme. In re- 
ference to these points, I would respectfully direct the 
attention of the committee to the following suggestions : — 

I do not consider that any analogy exists between the 
institution of Government schools for the education of 
the people, or even for the promotion of progress in the 
arts of painting and sculpture, and the projected National 
Academy of Music; neither do I consider that the 
superior excellence of foreign artistes, or that of 
German and Italian schools of music, is due to the in- 
fluence of a National Academy system. 

In respect to free education for the people, it must be 
remembered that the subject far exceeds the ability of 
individuals or even their united action as associations, to 



deal with, hence the case is one which imperatively 
demands the organization of national systems. As 
universal education is recognized to be an indispensable 
element to the well-being of society, as its benefits in- 
clude all varieties of intellects, and it may proceed upon 
certain invariable and general principles, so a universal 
system is both practicable and successful, and applies to 
all the varied degrees of intellect upon whom it operates. 
But musie, on the contrary, is an art which can only be 
successfully taught when it adapts general systems to 
individual cases ; and although it is perfectly possible to 
teach vocalization to a mass, and instruct any given 
number of persons to sing or even play in time and 
tunc, a general system can go no further, and never 
succeeds in developing those fine touches of genius upon 
the production and culture of which the highest musical 
excellence depends. 

In the Eoyal Schools of Painting and Sculpture, one 
of the chief features for the promotion of progress which 
they afford is their ability to supply to their students the 
noblest models for study and the finest productions of 
art for exhibition. 

The vast importance of high art models in forming 
and correcting taste has been universally admitted by 
the painter and sculptor, but the impossibility of 
stereotyping the performances of accomplished artistes 
in music deprives us of the right to draw any analogy 
between the influence of academical systems in the arts 
of painting and music. 

The Academy constantly supplies the one with this 
most vital element of instruction, but can only furnish 
models of musical composition to the other ; nevertheless, 
I consider the necessity equally great in both cases, and 
believe that a comparison of the crude performances of. 
musical academy students with each other is as injurious 
to their taste as a study of noble models, selected from 
the repertoire of all ages, is effective in stimulating the 
academical student in painting and sculpture to aim at 
the highest standard of excellence. I consider, then, that 
the attempt to draw analogies between the academical 
systems of painting and music only tends to misconcep- 
tion, and may ultimately result in repeating the failures, 
of the past and stereotyping the errors of the present. 

Before attempting to define my own views respecting 
the best methods of musical culture, I must consider one 
more preliminary feature of the subject, and this is the 
character of English musical genius. 

I havo already noticed the fact that a wide-spread and 
constantly increasing taste for music is becoming mani- 
fest in this country. In my Gresham Leetures I havo 
analysed the subject sufficiently to produce in my own 
mind the conviction that there is abundant evidence in 
favour of the existence of English musical talent, and I 
must, therefore, assume as proved the fact that we have 
the raw material, both in quantity and quality, sufficient 
to work upon. I now proceed, therefore, to discuss the 
special methods which I consider necessary for the 
development of the tallent whose existence I claim ; and, 
in doing this, I am bound to confess I am at a loss to find, 
in any of the vaunted foreign academical systems, the 
model which I could justly commend to your imitation. 

As to the French Academy, its plan of taking young 
persons upon trial, and at the end of a twelvemonth dis- 
missing them, unless they manifest the required ability, 
after having deluded them with the flattering prospect 
of an artistic life — this feature of the system alone 
would be sufficiently repulsive to condemn it ; but, as 
the results of its greatest successes cannot suffice to 
commend the French School of Music to this country as 
a subject for imitation, I do not think it worth while to 
investigate a theory whose results are so unsatisfactory 
in practice. 

I consider that the peculiar excellence of Italian and 
German musical art is too intimately connected with 
local and national characteristics to render it safe to 
assume that the musical genius which these countries 
exhibit is due to their academical systems ; on the con- 
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trary, we find that the successes of foreign musical aca- 
demies are invariably associated with the name of some 
master mind, whose influence and genius overrules the 
Bvstem itself. 

Such was the case with the Paris Conservatoire, which 
owed so much to the influence of Cherubini, and still 
more eminently so in the instance of the academy of 
LeipBic, which was under the sway of the master mind 
and genius of Mendelssohn. So long as the mastery of 
such unquestionable talent rules the academy and com- 
municates its own brilliant genius to the formation of 
systems, they will reflect back its light and identify 
themselves with the dominant intellect ; but, as it is 
certain that such geniuses will exert their legitimate 
effect upon art, whether within or without the academy, 
whilst the success of the academy depends upon their 
presence, we are able to calculate pretty surely how 
much we owe to the man and how little to the institu- 
tion. 

With the advancing light of analytical truth, we have 
begun to discover that the secret of success in human 
undertakings lies in the " men, not the measures "■ — since 
the right men wiil never advocate the wrong measures 
— and, as the progress of arts and sciences are no excep- 
tion to this rule, I should ask for men of genius as 
teachers rather than measures of system to teach by. 
Academies of music have been on trial years enough to 
prove their inadequacy to supply the peculiar demands 
of musical genius. 

Neither Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Spohr, 
nor Mendelssohn owed the cultivation of their genius to 
the Academy, though each of them, in their degree, 
have irradiated its cold formalism with their talents. 
Mara, Catalani, Grisi, Lind, and the brilliant constel- 
lation of operatic lights who have graced the European 
boards, owe their excellence, in part, to their own irre- 
pressible genius, and in part to the careful culture of some 
deeply-interested teacher — rarely, if ever, to the Academy. 
As a centre, then, for the general diffusion of musical taste, 
the Academy may have its place ; as a means of develop- 
ing individual genius, it is not only proved, by precedent, 
to be powerless, but its tendencies are injurious, because 
repressive and mediocre. 

In considering what elements are necessary for culti- 
vating the highest excellence in musical art, we must 
first study Nature, and inquire what demands she 
makes upon art for this purpose. Experience has 
shown that musical organizations are, for the most part, 
special and peculiar endowments. Genius is naturally 
erratic, and clothes her most brilliant gifts with 
sensitive and unusual forms ; and to discover and 
cultivate these, to adapt systems to individuals, 
and bend rules to the idiosyncraeies of genius, con- 
stitutes the chief excellence of the teacher, and the 
success of his training. Now to expect that any system, 
laid down for the culture of a mass, shall meet such indi- 
vidual cases as I have represented, would be chimerical ; 
to attempt to cultivate individual musical genius with- 
out such a special training would be equally fallacious ; 
while to propose the organization of any system for a large 
number of persons, that was to provide for all the ex- 
ceptional cases of talent that might arise amongst them, 
would be to banish the idea of a systematic institution al- 
together. The partiality of a discerning teacher might, 
it is true, overcome this difficulty, by selecting special 
persons for careful training from the general mass of 
students. But it must be remembered that such a selection 
must be at once subversive of academical rules, and, more- 
over, that no exclusive attention could thus be bestowed 
on individuals which was not unduly subtracted from the 
rest. 

Again, the mere routine, which usually includes some 
special branch of musical instruction, and no more, does 
not, in my judgment, constitute a sufficient foundation 
for the education of a highly-finished artiste, and I am 
disposed to believe that much of the lack of English 
talent of which we complain, is due to the want of those 



modes of culture which I consider to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the perfection of a thoroughly successful musician, 
vocalist, or composer. Music aims at expressing senti- 
ment, simulating passion, representing emotion; in a 
word, music is Nature's harmonious interpreter of life, 
and all that constitututes life; hence I claim that no 
mere instruction in special branches of musical art is 
complete without the addition of such an education as 
will enlarge the intellect, refine the taste, cultivate the 
imagination, and strengthen the understanding. Mere 
technical skill is not enough. Special knowledge of in- 
struments, vocalization, rules and methods, are not the 
only means of developing musical genius; they may 
produce musical machines, but not such accomplished 
artistes as will captivate the public mind and control the 
public taste. Singers, composers, and musicians must 
be taught that music means something; — -that it is 
human speech in melodious accents, and is as full of ideas, 
passions, and sentiments as language itself; hence such a 
system of education as is deemed necessary for the reader, 
actor, orator, or any person who aims to control the 
minds of others by the action of his own, is just as em- 
phatically demanded for the musical student. 

We constantly find poetic imaginations and sympa- 
thetic natures associated with the most unequivocal 
successes in painting, sculpture, poetry, and architecture. 
Such arts, in fact, seem to demand such natures as pre- 
requisites, and general education is admitted to be, in 
their case, an essential polish to the gem of their intel- 
lect, and yet we have been accustomed to suppose that 
no intellectual culture or general education is at all 
essential to the training of a musician. Teach the 
performer his instrument, the composer his rules, 
and the singer her notes, with perhaps the addition 
of a graceful elocutionary mode of pronouncing her 
words, and a musical education is complete ; but I 
affirm that whilst nature makes the broad demand of 
general intellectual culture in every other department of 
art, music alone should not be the exception ; and I at- 
tribute the vast amount of mediocrity and merely me- 
chanical attainment with which the musical profession 
is flooded, to the neglect of those refining processes of 
general education which constitute such an essential 
element in artistic success. Another of the most im- 
perative necessities for the perfection of high art train- 
ing I consider to be, in the case of the painter, the 
opportunity to study the finest productions of his art ; 
with the musical student, to hear, as well as study, the 
most perfect performances of music. Models, both for 
comparison and imitation are, in my judgment, as 
necessary in the one case as the other, and a correct 
taste and finished style will never be perfected in the 
student of music who has not the constant advantages 
of listening to the finest specimens of both that the age 
can produce. 

As it seems to me that the success or failure of a Na- 
tional Academy of Music, organised for the purpose of 
promoting the highest interests of the art, must admit, as 
essential features of the system, the elements of in- 
struction I have named, the inquiry naturally arises 
as to tho possibility of their being inaugurated in an 
academical system. 

Can masters in sufficient number be procured who are 
analytical enough to discover the latent and peculiar 
germs of talent in individuals, patient enough to culti- 
vate them specially, and permitted by the rules of the 
institution to devote as much time and care to the cul- 
ture of that talent as if the pupil were the master's own 
individual speculation ? In what mode could a national 
institution furnish its students with the opportunities for 
hearing and studying those models of artistic excellence 
which I claim to be so essential a feature in forming the 
taste and style of the musical tyro ? Could a national 
academy of music combine with its special elements of 
instruction such a broad and general system of in- 
tellectual culture as would promote the development 
of musical genius rather than musical machinery only ? 
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And, finally, could the Academy obtain the services of 
a thoroughly practical, not amateur or theoretical musi- 
cian merely, whose general superintendence of the whole 
■would infuse vitality into its formulae, and stimulate 
the machinery of a set system into life and vigour, by 
his own interest and genius f 

Let it be remembered that the obstacles to the possible 
success of any future undertaking which I have suggested, 
are precisely those which have hindered the success of 
academical systems in the past ; and if I appear to have 
laid down a basis for a musical education in require- 
ments of too numerous or complicated a character to be 
complied with, I must add that their success in a vast 
array of individual cases is already proved, whilst their 
disregard might result in repeating the pitiable failure 
of the present Eoyal Academy, besides unjustly wasting 
the public money in an uncertain and costly experi- 
ment. 

If I might presume to offer an opinion concerning the 
best mode of appropriating Government funds for the pro- 
motion of the art of music in this country, I should suggest 
the institution of a national opera, and the organization 
of a system for the exhibition and encouragement of 
already well-trained native talent in music. 

I consider that the lack of English musical genius in 
the field of European competition does not proceed so 
much from inefficient training as from a servile and con- 
ventional spirit of admiration for foreign talent which 
prevades all classes of English society. English com- 
posers, singers, and players find little or no demand 
for their services ; and, unable to endure a perpetual 
and unsuccessful struggle with their fashionable 
foreign rivals, are compelled to subside into that 
insignificance which, beginning with discouragement 
in the individuals, ends in the mediocrity of the whole. 
The entrepreneurs of operas and concerts, compelled, 
in obedience to the arbitrary dictum of fashion, to im- 
port foreign artistes at enormous rates, find themselves 
unable to supply the people with the best music at 
accessible prices, hence the English public are deprived 
of the vast stimulus to popular good taste which a 
universal diffusion of good music would promote. 

The enjoyment of fine classical music, and the finished 
performances of high art in the opera and concert room, 
are, in general, expensive luxuries, attainable only by 
the rich, and the idea of popularizing good music and 
stimulating English musicians to enter the field of 
foreign competition by Government patronage and 
national encouragement, never seems to be taken into 
consideration as a means of improving popular taste 
and promoting the formation of an English school of 
music, and yet to me it seems a far more feasible plan 
than for Government to undertake the doubtful and ex- 
pensive work of educating artists, whose easiest road to 
popular favour may at last be found to be the assumption 
of a foreign name, and whose talents, if rare, will at 
once place them out of the reach of the very populace 
whom it is desired to influence. 

I believe that the office of the Academy is to impart 
general information through general systems, and that 
these, though adapted to the masses, never avail in the 
peculiar conditions of special genius, and so, as it is 
special genius that is required in those who are to be so 
educated as to become exemplars to the populace of high 
art in music, I conclude that academical systems are un- 
suited to that purpose. 

If the idea arrived at by the committee investigating 
this subject is merely a gratuitous or cheap system of 
imparting musical instruction, then the discreditable 
mediocrity of the present Eoyal Academy might satisfy 
the demand ; if, on the contrary, the attainment of great 
and distinguishing musical ability be the goal desired, 
special training, with all the adjuncts I have described, 
is the only mode I can point, out for reaching the desired 
end ; and for such methods' of instruction I can see no 
feasible mode of organizing arrangements on a large 
scale, or, in fact, in any other direction than the mutual 



interests whioh subsist between the pupil and teacher 
render desirable. 

If the aim of the committee be the promotion of a 
genuine English school of music, I would again urge that 
the best mode of attaining so desirable an end will be 
reached best through a national opera, and such opportu- 
nities for exhibiting and encouraging native talent as 
will stimulate composers to write, and artistes to educate 
themselves for the highest ranks of their profession ; that 
this can ever be obtained by the academical system, 
which applies only to the instruction of the mass, I can 
no more believe than I can realise that a universal medi- 
cament can apply to "all diseases which flesh is heir to." 

A successful national Academy of Music demands 
too much for the work of organisation. Individual 
and special instruction for special and peculiar cases 
would require masters the most gifted and numerous. 
Educational systems which tended to high intellectual 
culture,, however essential to the individual, would be a 
vast and expensive undertaking for the mass. The oppor- 
tunity for hearing, as well as studying, high art models, if 
undertaken for a whole mass of students, would necessitate 
their connection with a model opera, on precisely the 
same principle as the Royal Academy students of paint- 
ing and sculpture are supplied with models as the imper- 
ative condition of their system of tuition. 

I can easily understand how readily such conditions 
have been and can be complied with in the mutually in- 
terested relationships of master and pupil in private and 
individual undertakings, but I can propose no method of 
inaugurating such modes of tuition in the Academy, 
although without them the chances are great that a Na- 
tional Academy of Music would be a national disgrace; 
or take rank only as a promoter of that mediocrity from 
which aspiring talent of a high order will inevitably 
shrink away, and seek in private teachers for those more 
elaborate and specially adapted methods of culture whose 
study and observance grow out of an understanding of 
the fundamental principles of art, and whose application 
forms the basis of a true and successful system of 
" Musical Education." 



Sixteenth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, March 21st, 1866 ; Charles 
Neate, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 
Alison, A., 41, York-terrace, Eegent's-park, N.W. 
Bush, William John, 30, Liverpool-street, E.C. 
Davis, E. J., Globe Wharf, Mile-end, E. 
Fentum, Martin, 85, New Bond-street, W. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society: — 

Abbott, Joseph William, 163, New Bond-street, W. 

Brown, Allan McLaren, 269, Camden-road North, N., 
and Marlee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 

Condy, Henry Bollman, Devonshire House, Battersea, 
S.W. 

Lomax, J. J., Proprietary School, Hereford. 

Stepney, Cowell, 9, Bolton-street, W. 

Tabraham, Robert, Bellevue House, London-road, Wor- 
cester. 

Walker, Eobert, 10a, King's Arms-yard, Moorgate- 
street, E.C. 

White, Henry Nathaniel, 83, Albion-road, Dalston, N.E. 

The Paper read was^r- 

ON DEEE FOEESTS AND HIGHLAND AGEI- 
CULTUEE IN RELATION TO THE SUPPLY 
OF FOOD. 

By Pkoeessok Leone Levi. 
At a time when a fatal disease is destroying so ra>- 
pidly and so completely a large portion of our cattle, 
reducing greatly the supply of meat throughout tile 
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country, our attention ig necessarily called to the extent 
and condition of our pasture land, and to the mode of 

employment of the soil within our limited territory. 
Meat enters largely into British economics ; it consti- 
tutes the principal element in the food of the people; and 
it has even been said that the working power of any 
population is just in relation to the proportion of meat 
usually consumed ; that, in fact, the superiority of an 
English over a French workman is owing to the greater 
quantity of beef he eate. How fortunate it is that with 
a liberal commercial policy we can turn our eyes to 
foreign countries for the supply of any commodity we 
may be wanting, and that boundless stores of produce 
and abundance of homed beasts are ready to be sent to 
our shores. Within the last ten years, from 1856 to 
1865 inclusive, we imported not less than 1,326,401 
cattle, 3,531,143 sheep, and 361,603 pigs, the imports 
having increased, year by year, at an enormous rate. 
What proportion the supply of foreign cattle may 
bear to the total consumption in this country wo 
cannot say, there being no statistics as yet on the 
subject. It is calculated, however, that about 
1,500,000 cattle of home produce are annually 
killed, and probably a fifth more comes from foreign 
countries. In the year 1865 our imports exceeded 280,000 
cattle, and 984,000 sheep, representing some 200,000,000 
lbs. of meat, -which at 6d. gives a value of £5,000,000 
against a loss of probably half of this amount from the 
cattle disease. This is certainly consolatory and reassur- 
ing, whatever may be the future before us. It is, never- 
theless, our bounden duty to develop as much as possible 
our own resources, to enlarge our own capabilities, and, 
above all, to neglect no source of wealth which a gracious 
Providence may have placed within our reach. There 
is this peculiarity, moreover, as regards the importation 
of animal food, that the carriage from Poland or the 
interior of Prussia or Austria, from whence the cattle 
are brought, is enormous ; that the long and weary road 
through which they have to travel must greatly diminish 
their weight, and subject them to grievous distempers ; 
and that when at last they crowd to the shipping ports, 
and are stowed on board a ship, they stand in danger of 
being suffocated. With great reason, therefore, the 
Chairman of the Council, Mr. Hawes, in his opening 
address, said, " It appears, therefore, looking to these 
facts, that greater attention should be devoted to the 
production, in these islands, of animal food than to that 
of vegetable food ; and I am assured by those on whose 
knowledge and practical skill I can rely, that although 
to increase materially our supply of cattle and sheep 
would require some change in the present mode of cul- 
tivating our land, still that the land so cultivated would 
employ more agricultural labour, more capital in farm- 
ing, and be more profitable than under the present sys- 
tem, which appropriates so large a portion of our soil to 
the cultivation of cereals, which can be produced cheaper 
abroad, to the neglect of the breeding of sheep and 
cattle, which can only be produced in the numbers we 
require at home." 

Looking at the state of agriculture generally in the 
United Kingdom, we might, indeed, expect that with 
the energy that distinguishes the people of this realm, 
with the eagerness for wealth generally prevail- 
ing, and with the absolute necessity of using our 
land to the very utmost of its power, not an inch of 
ground would remain in any part of the United King- 
dom, at all capable of cultivation, or fit for pasture, that 
would not be either put under the plough or well stocked 
with cattle or sheep, but such is not the case.. During 
the Continental war, at the commencement of this 
century, great stimulus was given to the cultivation of 
land by artificial legislation, but with an incentive 
so ephemeral the progress could not be permanent. 
Since the peace of 1815 a great deal has undoubtedly 
been done. Much land has been reclaimed, many a 
tract, formerly barren and neglected, has been rendered 
fruitful and even luxuriant, and the rate of production 



in not a few counties has immensely increased. Scotland 
and Ireland have, in a great measure, participated in 
this improvement, and there is no doubt but that agri- 
culture, by the introduction of the use of guano, a better 
system of drainage, the extension of chemical know- 
ledge, and the improvement of agricultural mechanics, 
has made, and is making, very rapid progress. There 
are, however, not a few most difficult problems yet to be 
solved, and many improvements are yet to be introduced, 
before we can obtain all the production our land is capable 
of affording. Much has been written on the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of large and small hold- 
ings, of cultivated and pasture land, on the economic 
bearings of forests, and much more on the effects of the 
laws of entail and primogeniture on the proprietorship of 
land, but who has attempted to grapple with questions of 
such momentous importance, in many cases touching 
directly the very basis of society and the foundation of 
our laws of property ? Few indeed would care to enter 
into such questions so long as they are considered 
speculatively or theoretically, but it is widely different 
when they produce practical grievances, and wo see 
direct injuries resulting from them. If, then, it can be 
shown that a certain system of agriculture in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and certain special laws with reference 
to land, have the effect of diminishing the production of 
food ; if it can be demonstrated that, at this very junc- 
ture, when our cattle are being decimated, there is an 
enormous extent of land within our own territory which 
might be available for pasture, but is now practically 
abandoned and uncultivated, we must not be deterred 
from entering into a careful examination of the causes 
which may still hinder our agricultural progress. What, 
in fact, might have been theoretic or abstract heretofore, 
may have become of momentous and practical interest 
at this moment. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to direct 
our attention to the system of agriculture which ob- 
tains in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and 
we may with great advantage pry a little into that 
monster abuse of later growth, the extension of deer 
forests, which threaten to bring Scotland back into a 
state of aboriginal wilderness. However strange it 
may appear, it is extremely difficult to define the limits 
of the Highlands of Scotland. At one time their 
geographical and physical limits were well marked. 
A mountainous region, the prevalence of the Gaelic 
tongue, the use of the kilt, and the general tendency of 
the people to certain popular exercises and amusements, 
were of themselves sufficient to distinguish the High- 
lands from other portions of the country. But in late 
years English literature has been rapidly taking the 
place of the Gaelic ; steady habits of industry are being 
preferred to the more uncertain life of military adventure ; 
clanship has been practically abolished ; and if it were not 
that the mountains are still rugged and wild, and that 
the straths, lochs, and waterfalls are as picturesque as 
ever they were, we might say that the glory of the 
romantic Highlands and Highlanders had for ever de- 
parted. In reality four counties of Scotland only can 
be said to be purely Highland, viz., Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland. These do not 
comprise the whole of the Highlands, since many 
parishes in Aberdeen, Caithness, Elginshire, Perth- 
shire, &c, are decidedly Highlands; but we must 
take whole counties if we wish to try their real con- 
dition, and we must not mix up low land with high 
land. The principal characteristics of these counties 
are well known. They contain abundance of gneiss, 
quartz rock, mica slate, and granite, with very little 
or no coal formation, or clay slate, or red sand- 
stone ; they are distinguished for the great elevation of 
land, for a severe and uncertain climate, and for a larger 
quantity of rain usually falling than in any other country. 
It would be quite erroneous, however, to imagine that 
all the Highlands are labouring under such difficulties. 
Certain portions of the country are doubtless unfit for 
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any production ; but the great bulk of the Highlands 
is in no wise so badly situated, and there the land is 
nearly as productive as in any other part of the king- 
dom. 

A striking feature of these Highlands is the extreme 
paucity of population. In this country we glory in our 
largepopulation, we are thankful for its rapid increase, and 
count it as one of the most certain evidences of economic 
progress. But there there has been a constant retro- 
gression in this respect. Many of the old inhabitants, 
who, with their families, had for generations lived in 
the country, have been ruthlessly driven out, — here to 
give place to the sheep, there to convert the land into 
deer forests, and elsewhere because the landowner 
decided in joining farm to farm, and pendicle to pendicle. 
Such as remained have been, and are, to a great 
extent, looked upon more as obnoxious burdens than as 
useful producers. In the four Highland counties already 
named there are at present only twenty-two persons 
per square mile, in Sutherlandshire there being only 
thirteen, whilst England, taking the whole country to- 
gether, has 344 per square mile. No doubt in some agri- 
cultural counties of England the population has not been 
increasing; yet nowhere do we see such a desolation. 
You may, in fact, walk miles and miles through the 
Highlands without seeing a cottage. A "toon," as a 
farm-steading is there called, is quite a rarity. In very 
many places no stranger is even permitted to settle in 
villages, and no land would be given for the erection of 
houses and churches. Can any system be right or 
good that leads to such results ? Is it expedient, is it 
right, may we ask, to throw impediments to the settle- 
ment of human beings in such extensive tracts of 
country ? Does the right of property go so far as to 
have unlimited power to displace whole populations, and 
to shut out the land to every new comer ? Paraguay 
under Francia, was no more shut up than are many por- 
tions of the Highlands under the owners of the soil 
this very day. But it is said there is no food for them ; 
the land is barren and rocky ; it cannot sustain a large 
population. This is true to a certain extent, but, if I am 
not mistaken, the plan of depopulating the Highlands and 
destroying the crofters, has been forced and carried to a 
point inimical to the best interests of the country. 

In the system of agriculture in the Highands, the 
prominent points are — the enlargement of farms ob- 
tained by the constant amalgamation of small holdings, 
the tenants having been in many oases suddenly dis- 
possessed and compelled either to emigrate or to crowd on 
some piece of land on the coast, whilst the remaining 
holders have been aendered as uncomfortable as possible by 
high rents and onerous conditions ; the conversion of til- 
lage land into sheep-walks with the same effect.actingstill 
more oppressively on the tenants, and lastly the enclosure of 
all lands which admit of being let out for shooting into 
forests, whether they might or might not bo otherwise pro- 
ductive of food. That in certain cases it is more advan- 
tageous to produce on a large than on a small scale is 
quite evident. A manufacture carried on on a large 
scale within one large factory admits of greater division 
of labour, greater use of machinery, greater economy in 
superintendence, and greater investment of capital. And 
so a large farm may admit of a more extended use of 
agricultural machinery, prevent much waste in hedges, 
and render labour more efficient. But there are certain 
conditions, without which all such advantages can 
never be realised. It is not all kinds of land that will 
admit of the use of machinery, or of being worked 
on one uniform system. On the Highlands, where the 
land is so uneven, where one portion differs so much 
from another, and where machinery is not so much 
available, farming on a large scale cannot universally 
answer. It is possible that in some cases the incorpora- 
tion may have proved beneficial, but in many I am sure 
it must prove a disappointment to the landowner, the 
rent from a large farm not being equivalent to the 
aggregate of small rents derived from many separate 



holdings. As to the effect of such amalgamation on 
the production of food, it is a grave question whether 
a number of small farmers anxious to draw from the 
land as much as it is capable of rendering would 
not, by assiduous care, succeed much better than a 
large farmer working by means of hired labourers. 
"We have no statistics to show the progress made 
in such amalgamation of farms from year to year, but 
the process is going on extensively even at this moment. 
It would be erroneous indeed to imagine that there are no 
small farms in the Highlands. The grave difficulty arises 
from the fact that whilst in some parts of the country the 
land is divided into very large farms, in other parts it is 
split up into far too small holdings. According to the 
agricultural statistics prepared by the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society for 1 855 to 1857, there were then as many 
as 16,000 occupiers in the four counties of Argyll, Boss, 
Inverness, and Sutherland, at a rental below £20, and 
3,000 occupiers at rents at or above £20 ; the total acreage 
held by these 19,000 occupiers being 280,000 acres, or an 
average of 14 acres per occupier. The amount of rental 
given for the whole was £640,000, which gives an average 
of £33 per occupier, a sum scarcely sufficient for rendering 
the holder independent of extraneous sources of income. 
That the condition of the small holders might be much 
improved, were the proprietors willing to invest more 
capital and give greater encouragement to improvements, 
there is no doubt. As it is, the position of such occupiers 
is very precarious, and great temptation, no doubt, is 
afforded to the landowners to remove them from a false 
position. "What is required, however, is first that no 
forced enlargement be made without considering the 
case of the occupier, and that when from any cause 
an enlargement is practicable, the cultivator shall 
not be left destitute and compelled to emigrate to 
foreign lands, but shall rather be allowed to rent any 
other tracts of land of competent size within the 
country, for which he may have the means of competing. 
A still more marked feature of Highland agriculture 
consists in the conversion of arable land into sheep-walks. 
This has been a favourite plan of late years ; and ever 
since, under Mr. Loch's agency, the Sutherlandshire 
tenants were driven from their soil, their huts being 
burnt before their own eyes, the sheep and the shepherd 
have taken the place of tillage land and industrious 
cottiers. "We may well imagine that land which pro- 
duced little or no rent under cultivation, might be made 
more profitable if let out as sheep-walks, since the ex- 
pense of maintenance of labour is considerably less. 
But the fact that the landowner gets more rent is not an 
evidence that the land produces more food in one way 
than in another. It only follows from this — that what 
was before divided among many is now monopolized by 
the few. Great difference of opinion exists as to the 
effects of such clearances. Not a few regard the change 
as decidedly beneficial. Under the old system, it is said, 
the people, collected in the glens and valleys between 
the mountains, produced but little corn, and were mainly 
dependent upon cattle. There was a redundant popula- 
tion ; rents were trifling, and no capital was invisted 
for the improvement of land. By the overthrow of the 
cottier system, the clearing of the glens, and the intro- 
duction of sheep farms, extensive mountain land, formerly 
useless, has been made productive, the production of 
food has greatly increased, and the inhabitants, formerly 
' most indolent, have become industrious and active. 
This is, however, evidently far too bright a view of the 
real state of the Highlands. At what expense have these 
clearances been made? "Was the displacement of the 
population an easy task ? Is the condition of the popu- 
lation in the places where they have been thrown, even 
at this moment, at all satisfactory ? Allowing that more 
mutton and more wool are produced in these Highlands 
under the present system, are cattle as abundant? 
"What chances are there of developing the resources of 
the country where there is no population ? "Whence 
these periodical lamentations, whence this discontent, 
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•whence this poverty if the Highlands were now as fruit- 
ful as the apologists for the present system would 
represent them to be f * We doubt very much whether, 
however the owners of land may have benefited, the 
country at large has substantially improved. 

The talented editor of Good Words, in bis " Reminis- 
cences of a Highland Parish,' ' gives us a most practical il- 
lustration of the change thus operated : — " When tacks- 
men were swept away to make room for the large sheep- 
farms, and when the remnants of the people flocked from 
their empty glens to occupy houses in wretched villages 
near the seashore by way of becoming fishers, often 
where no fish could be caught, the result has been that 
the ' parish,' for example, which once had a population 
of 2,200 souls, and received only £11 per annum from 
the public (Church) Fund for the support of the poor, ex- 
pends now, under the Poor-law, upwards of £600 annu- 
ally, with a population diminished by one-half, and 
poverty increased in a greater ratio. The temptation to 
create large sheepfarms has no doubt been very 
great. Rents are increased, and more easily collected ; 
outlays are fewer and less expensive than upon houses. 
But should more rent be the highest, the noblest object 
of a proprietor ? Are human beings to be treated like 
so many things used in manufacturing ? Are no sacri- 
fices to be demanded for their good and happiness ? 
Granting even, for the sake of argument, that profit, in 
the shape of obtaining more money, will be found in the 
long run to measure what is best for the people, as well 
as for the landlord, yet will not the converse of this be 
equally true, that the good and happiness of the people 
will in the long run be found the most profitable ? The 
proprietors, we are glad to hear, are beginning to think 
that if a middle-class tenantry, with small arable farms 
of a rental of £20 to £100 were again introduced in 
the Highlands, the result would be increased rents ; 
better still, the huge glens, along whose rich straths no 
sound is now heard for twenty or thirty miles but the 
bleat of sheep and the bark of dogs, would be tenanted, 
as of yore, by a comfortable and happy peasantry." 

This is not the place for poetry or romance, yet when 
we hear of whole populations having been swept away 
from the soil, and of whole territories having for ever 
parted company with their natural friends and protectors, 
it is difficult to refrain our sentiments of sympathy. 
Well might Professor Blackie, a warm advocate of the 
Highlands, in visiting once more that wild solitude of 
Sutherlandshire, burst forth with patriotic fervour in the 
following pathetic verses : — 

Bonnie Strathnaver ! Sutherland's pride ! 
With thy streams softly flowing, and mead spreading wide ; 
Bonnie Strathnaver, where now are the men, 
That peopled with gladness thy green-mantled glen, 
Bonnie Strathnaver? 

Bonnie Strathnaver ! Sutherland's pride ! 
Sweet is the breath of the birks on thy side ; 
But where is the blue smoke that curl'd from thy glen, 
"When thy lone hills were dappled with dwellings of men, 
Bonnie Strathnaver ? 



* As an evidence of tie forlorn coudition of the Highland 
population at the present time, we may notice the state ol 
education, especially in the four Highland counties. From the 
detailed returns of the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Mar 
riages for 1861, it sppears that the number of persons signing 
the marriage register with their marks, because they could not 
write their own names, was in round numbers 30 per cent, of 
the men and 46 per cent, of the women. This is consioerably 
in excess of other portions of Scotland, where the proportion 
so signing was only 9 per cent, of the men and 20 per cent, of 
the women, and even worse than in England, where the pro- 
portion is 23 a d 33 per cent, respec'ively. The Highland 
Improvement Society and the Gaelic Society, an auxiliary of 
which is established in London, have done much to improve 
education in the Highlands and Islands by establishing schools 
and providing teachers. But their efforts are crippled for want 
of sufficient support, and certainly they deserve the aid of all 
who take au interest in the education of the people. 



Bonnie Strathnaver ! O tearful to tell, 
Are the harsh deeds once done in thy bonnie green dell ! 
When to the rocks of the cold blastful ocean were driven, 
The men on thy green turfy walks who had thriven, 
Bonnie Strathnaver I 

When the lusty- thewed lad and the light- tripping maid, 
Looked their last on the hills whore their infancy strayed ; 
When the grey drooping sire and the old hirpling dame, 
Were chased from their hearths by the fierce spreading flame, 
Bonnie Strathnaver 1 

Bonnie Strathnaver ! Sutherland's pride ! 
Wide is the ruin that's spread on thy side ; 
The bramble now climbs o'er the old ruined wall, 
And the green fern is rank in the tenantless hail 
Of bonnie Strathnaver ! 

Bonnie Strathnaver ! Sutherland's pride ! 
Loud is the baa of the sheep on thy side ; 
But the pipe and the song, and the dance are no more, 
And gone the brave clansmen that trod thy green floor, 
bonnie Strathnaver ! 

Bonnie Strathnaver ! Sutherland's pride ! 
Vain are the tears that I weep on thy side ; 
The praise of the bard is the meed of the glen, 
But where is the charm that can bring back the men 
To bonnie Strathnaver ? 

By far the most important point, however, in relation 
to the agriculture of the Highlands is the great exten- 
sion of forests. In England, we are constantly hearing 
of the reclaiming of land, and of the disafforesting of 
forests, the Legislature passing every year Acts autho- 
rising the enclosure of large extents of land ; and we 
need it all, seeing that the population increases so ra- 
pidly. But in Scotland it is quite different, and if not 
arrested in time there is danger that the greater part of 
that country — the northern part at least — may become 
once more a great wild desert. The landed proprietors have 
been studying of late the newest system of agricultural 
economics, certainly not that taught either by Adam Smith 
or Stuart Mill, Say, or Michel Chevalier. They found 
out that land left wild and uncultivated, land dedicated 
to deer and rabbits, pays better than land used as sheep- 
walks or dedicated to cultivation. And the landowners 
have acted on this new discovery by at once turning out 
the sheep as they once turned out the men from their 
estates and welcoming the new tenants — the wild 
beasts and the feathered birds. It is estimated that 
there are in Scotland upwards of 2,000,000 acres of 
forests ; and one can walk from the Earl of Dalhousie's 
estates in Forfarshire to John o' Groat's, without ever 
leaving forest land. I might mention the forests of 
Alyth, Athol, and Dummie, in Perthshire ; of Balnagown 
and Lewis, in Ross-shire ; of Boyn and Glenavon, in 
Banffshire ; of Mar and Birsa, in Aberdeenshire ; of 
Gaiak, in Inverness-shire ; and of Platers, in Forfar- 
shire. In many of these the fox, the wild cat, the 
marten, the polecat, the weasel, and the Alpine hare 
are common ; whilst the rabbit, the squirrel, and the 
rat have lately made their way into the country. Im- 
mense tracts of land, much of which is described in ' 
the statistical account of Scotland as having a "pas- 
turage in richness and extent of very superior de- 
scription," are thus shut out from all cultivation and 
improvement, and are solely devoted to the sport of a few 
persons for a very brief period of the year. Can we 
afford such a great waste ? Can it bo defended by any 
economical or social law ? Can anything be put forth 
in behalf of a system so destructive ? Who can say 
how many cattle and how many sheep could bo 
maintained were such forests profitably used ? It 
has been gravely asserted that there is only a differ- 
ence in the kind of meat produced. But who will 
compare beef or mutton with venison ? Who eats 
venison as food ? Beef is the sustenance of the 
many ; venison is the luxury of the few. Beef feeds 
and strengthens the labourer for his hard daily toil ; 
venison may please the palate of the noble ; but after 
having ornamented the rich man's table, it is usually 
wasted by the servants. It may be true that venison has 
a price in the market, but trace it to its destinies, and 
tell me whether it can be counted as food for the people. 
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Moreover, let me remind you that the venison usually 
eaten is not the produce of the forest at all. It is the 
fallow deer, reared and fattened in the English gentle- 
man's park. The red deer is seldom if ever seen in the 
London market. It is not fit for human food, especially 
in such ill condition as it comes. Grouse, partridges, and 
pheasants are, no doubt, sold largely, but the middle 
classes do not take them, and the high cost puts them 
quite out of reach. 

It is sometimes said that a deer forest will employ as 
many gamekeepers as a sheep-farm will employ shepherds. 
But the great difference is that the shepherd is a produc- 
tive labourer and the gamekeeper is not. A policeman 
may, with greater propriety, be considered as a pro- 
ductive labourer than a gamekeeper, since the former, 
by preserving peace and security, promotes the pro- 
duction of real wealth, whilst the latter protects land 
devoted to no useful purpose. Much expenditure is 
indeed incurred in the maintenance of such forests. 
But what of that ? It is all the worse if what is got 
from them comes short of the only condition of utility 
— an increase of wealth. It is true that in some cases, 
whilst the fashion lasts, a higher rent may be got from 
a forest than from either tillage land or sheep-farms, 
but that does not necessarily represent production. Rent 
so obtained is nothing more than a transfer of money 
from one pocket into another. It is no more wealth 
produced than the money gained by a great singer or 
musician as the price of a passing enjoyment. 

The great benefit of such forests in promoting healthy 
exercise should not be underrated. When August comes 
we do long for a little fresh air, and for a freer and less 
conventional life. But for that timely invigoration of 
our careworn and hard-toiled minds and bodies the 
duration of our active life would be considerably 
shortened. And nowhere can we go more likely to 
quicken our forces than to the mountains and glens, to 
the forests and moorlands of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Nor is it of little advantage to Scotland to attract into 
her midst the Queen and the Princes of the Royal House, 
nobles and millionaires, who transfer thither for a 
season their large establishments, scattering wherever 
they go a profusion of wealth. Who can tell how much 
is thus left behind among that thrifty population ? But 
even this is not production, but simply a transfer of 
wealth northward. Economically, there is only one 
rule for ascertaining the real value of forests, — and 
it is whether we do extract the most out of a given 
place. We cannot take the pleasure of the sport 
as tantamount to the production of wealth. The world 
is wide enough. There are enough of places wild and 
desolate to satisfy the keenest tourist, pedestrian, or 
sportsman ; and we shall not envy Sweden, Norway, or 
the Black Forest, on the Rhino, if they take away some 
of the wealth produced in this country, provided we can 
thereby use our own land to better purposes. 

In olden times, the keeping of a forest was quite a 
royal privilege. It is said that William the Conqueror 
laid wnste a country of about 30 miles in extent, driving 
out all the inhabitants, destroying all their dwellings, 
and not sparing even their churches, in order to form 
what is called the New Forest. If that act was greatly 
reprobated in a king, how much more should we 
reprobate similar acts when committed by private 
individuals ? I imagine, however, that the land- 
owners have not the right to use their property in 
any manner they please. The owner of land stands 
rather in the character of a trustee for the entire 
population, and they havo a right to expect that 
the land placed under the care and guardianship of 
such owner shall be used and not abused, shall be 
employed and not wasted. If, then, it can bo proved 
that land, otherwise capable of cultivation, or of being 
used for the rearing of cattle, or the maintenance of, 
sheep, is unwarrantably converted, for the sake of gain, 
into forest, has not the public a right to interfere Y It 
seems to me that in such a case there is a clear public 



interest which justifies interference, and supplies a just 
reason why the landowner should not be allowed to do 
what he likes with his own. But it is asked if the 
principle of interference is to be applied to moors, 
why not to fields ; if to fields, why not to gardens, 
and if to the great, why not to the small ? To 
justify the interference of the State with the rights of 
property, a very clear and cogent cause must certainly 
be proved to exist, but it is by no means a rare cir- 
cumstance when the Government is called upon to 
limit the rights of property. It is done constantly in the 
passing of a railway bill, and in the case of the erection 
of some public building. The public good must be su- 
preme. Let it be established that the land now wasted 
for forests is absolutely wanted for productive purposes, 
and the Legislature acquires an undoubted right of 
interdicting the use of the same for any other object 
whatever. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his admirable chapter 
on " Property in Land," says : — "A man whom, though 
only one among millions, the law permits to hold thou- 
sands of acres as his single share, is not entitled to think 
that all this is given to him to use and abuse, and deal 
with as if it concerned nobody but himself. The rents 
or profits which he can obtain from it are at his sole dis- 
posal ; but with regard to the land, in everything which 
he does with it, and in everything which he abstains 
from doing, he is morally bound, and should, whenever 
the case admits, be legally compelled, to make his interest 
and pleasure consistent with the public good. The spe- 
cies at large still retains, of its original claim to the soil 
of the planet which it inhabits, as much as is compatible 
with the progress for which it has parted with the re- 
mainder." 

We must remember, moreover, that the existence 
of such forests is itself the fruit of a special legislation 
for the protection of game. The proper meaning of 
the word forest is " a wild uncultivated tract of land 
with wood." But at law its meaning is widely stretched 
by stating it to be " A certain territory of woody grounds 
and fruitful pasture, privileged for wild beast and fowl 
of forest chase and warren to rest and abide in 
the safe protection of the King for his pleasure." 
The game laws are, in fact, the result of the forest 
laws. As Blackstone said, "From this root has 
sprung a bastard slip, known by the name of game 
law, now arrived to, and wantoning in, its highest 
vigour, both founded upon the unreasonable notion of 
permanent property in wild creatures, and both pro- 
ductive of the same tyranny to the commons, but with 
this difference, that the forest laws established one. 
mighty hunter throughout the land, the game laws 
have raised a little Nimrod in every manor." No one 
would sanction an unlimited right to enter in search of 
game the estates of another, but how shall we justify 
the dedication by the owners themselves of excellent 
land to the maintenance of game ? Nor should -wo 
forget that the filling of such estates as preserves with 
animals feres natural, which are in great demand, con- 
stitutes a fruitful source of offences which all the laws in 
force against poaching cannot prevent. The question 
of the game law is of wider reach than that of forests, 
since it interferes with cultivation generally. We know 
how the interest of farmers is damaged by it. We 
know how the preservation of game interferes with tho 
keeping of a large amount of stock. 

Enough, however, has been said on the subject gene- 
rally. The whole question seems to me one of ex- 
treme interest and importance. Here we havo some 
millions of acres of land literally wosted, large portions 
of which might certainly be used for profitable pur- 
poses. The cultivated portion is, in some parts of tho 
country, divided into largo farms, not in all cases the 
best method for securing the greatest amount of pro- 
duce, and in other parts into holdings far too small to 
afford sufficient means of livelihood to tho crofters. 
Sheep-walks of extreme sizes have taken tho place of 
cultivation in whole counties ; and deer forests arc now 
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being preferred to either, simply because they bring 
more money to the landowners. But what gives a 
peculiar interest to the whole, is the conflict which has 
been going on between the small number of proprietors 
in these Highland counties and the whole population. 

Looking back to these clearances, fraught with so 
much injury to the occupiers of the soil, it is impossible 
not to come to the conviction that there ought to be 
some laws shielding such occupiers from such grievous 
injustice, and from dealings often so harsh and unmerciful 
practisedagainstthem by thelandowners. Evensupposing 
such acts were justified by economical requirements, that 
■would not be a sufficient answer to tho higher law of 
justice and humanity which ought to bind man to man in 
every relation of life. There is a limit even to the principle 
of " Laissez fairc, laisse: aller." And, lover as I am of 
that science which has done so much to place the national 
welfare on a solid basis, I cannot but think that the 
utmost caution is needed in acting on some of its 
dictates, and that we should always endeavour to modify 
any temporary inconvenience they might produce by the 
exercise of prudence and forbearance, and above all, by 
careful regard to the remedying influence of time. 

In Ireland the continuous evictions from land, in 
order to extinguish the small holdings of one to five 
acres have been the cause of groat discontent and serious 
disorders. Though upwards of twenty years have elapsed 
since the evicted tenants were driven to find a more 
hospitable soil in a foreign land, the seed of rancour is 
not yet removed, and we see it bearing fruits in the ill- 
fated " Fenianism." In Scotland the people have been 
more submissive and reconciled,andyet more independent 
and reasonable ; but the evil has been inflicted just the 
same, and wo must take care that a total disregard of the 
relation which should bind together landlord and tenant 
does not lead to serious misfortunes. The Highlanders 
are constantly advised to emigrate, and all kinds of en- 
couragements are given them to expatriate themselves. 
Is it good for the country that the robust Highlanders 
should continue to depart from these shores ? I would 
fain hope that a better system of agriculture, and a more 
kindly and considerate interest for the education and wel- 
fare of the people, will lead to better results ; as I am fully 
convinced that the interest and prosperity of tho country 
are bound up with the happiness, contentment, and good 
■settlement of every one of its inhabitants. 

The conclusions that I arrive at on the whole question 
may be summed up in tho following propositions : — 

1. That there is reason to believe that tho process of 
conversion of tillage land into sheep-walks, and the con- 
sequent extinction of the crofter system, with the removal 
of the native population from the Highlands of Scotland, 
has been carried out to an excess injurious to the best 
-interests of the country. 

2. That since large tracts of land capable of tillage 
exist in different parts of the country cither altogether 
neglected or used as sheepwalks, which might be rendered 
more productive were it let out in small farms, it is 
greatly to be desired that the same should be utilized, 
especially with a view to an increased number of cattle, 
an 1 for the winter keeping of sheep. 

3. That, having regard to tho exceedingly small and 
sparse population in tho Highlands, side by side with 
the alleged over-crowding of some parts, especially on 
the sea-coasts, it would appear most important that ad- 
vantage be taken of any arable land for reinstating an 
industrial population in the heart of the country. 

4. That, with a largo population to feed in Great 
Britain, and groat material interests to subserve, the 
maintenance, and far more, the extension, of forest land 
and deer forests is incompatible with, and most inimical 
to, the welfare of the people, in so far especially as they 
keep out of cultivation or of pasture any portion of land 
capable of being profitably employed. 

5. That tho maintenance of such forests cannot be 
justified by the rent obtained for sporting, since such 
rent is no indication whatever of their productiveness, 



and cannot bo considered as representing any increase 
of wealth, but is simply the fictitious price paid for tho 
pleasure enjoyed, and consists only of money transferred 
from one to another. 

6. That,allowingthat a certain amountof produce is ex- 
tracted from the chase in venison and grouse, the market 
value of such produce is inconsiderable and altogether 
incommensurato with the expenditure incurred for such 
forests, whilst the permanent injury committed on the 
land, and far more, tho withdrawal of such large portions 
of land from productive purposes, especially from sheep 
and cattle, must bo considered as most injurious to the 
country at large. 

7. That the gross misappropriation of such land, and 
the great need of endeavouring to increase the production 
of animal food at home, are sufficient reasons for the 
institution of a public inquiry on the subject, and that, 
following the precedents of commissions and committees 
on waste lands, it is highly desirable that a Royal Com- 
mission should be issued " to inquire into the extent and 
character of the forests and uncultivated lands in the 
Highlands, and how far such lands are capable of being 
rendered productive for agriculture, and otherwise to 
report on the state of Highland agriculture, and 
generally on tho economic condition of the people in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland." 



discussion. 

Mr. Elliott said ho had listened to the paper with 
great attention, but ho thought the author had failed to 
make out a case upon the promises on which he started. 
He did not absolutely mean to assert that he had failed 
to make out any case, because in this large and compli- 
cated economical subject there was something to bo said 
on both sides of the question ; but in his opinion tho 
learned professor had failed to show any great amount 
of evil arising from the system which it was statod had 
been going on for some time of turning the land — the 
mountains, glens, and savage plains of cold and misty 
Scotland — into deer forests. Deer were as much human 
food as bullocks or sheep. He altogether dissented from 
the statement that venison, as an economical food, was 
wasted. The man who would eat so many ounces of 
venison could not eat the samo number of ounces of beef 
afterwards, and the beef was left for those who were not 
able to pay the price of venison ; and as to servants 
wasting venison, ho thought they were too good judges 
to do that. There was also the question of clearing 
out the cottiers from the Highlands of Scotland, an 
act which, in his opinion, had been productive of 
almost unmitigated good. No doubt they shed some 
natural tears at leaving their native hills, but 
the cabins which they were forced to quit were so 
wretched, that he was sure there was nothing like them 
in England, except tho pig-styes ; and he thought that 
the sending these people abroad — as was done, ho 
believed, for the most part with kind and gentle con- 
sideration to all their wants — the sending them .to the 
rich plains of America and the fertile valley of the St. 
Lawrence, was an act of enormous benefit to them. For 
those people to remain in their wretched dwellings, in- 
creasing with the mere increase of animals, without any 
self-restraint and that far-soeing calculation which cha- 
racterized the conduct of all rational beings, was an un- 
mixed evil. They increased at such a rate that they 
were reduced to a stato of starvation from the inability 
of the land to supply the necessary amount of food for 
them. They fed upon oatmeal, in a country where, 
owing to the severity of the climate, the harvest often 
failed. In these northern regions the winter frosts and 
rains frequently came on while tho crops were yet green 
on the fields, making them rotten and fit for no other 
purpose than manure ; and the wretched people remained 1 
hungry all the winter. To clear off these people and to. 
send them where by common industry and prudence 
they could improve their condition, was to cojs&E- 
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on those human beings an inestimable blessing. 
That this clearing might have been carried out in some 
cases to an injudicious extent, was very possible ; but if 
the results in the aggregate had been for good, we ought 
to rejoice, rather than join in sentimental declamation 
about the duties of property and the oppression of the 
poor by the rich. The wretched cottiers of the High- 
lands had no energy to obtain education, even if they had 
the opportunities for it ; and, besides, there was nothing 
in the author's paper to show that the state of education 
in the Highlands was lower now than before the clearance 
took place. All he had asserted was, that the state of 
education in the Highlands was not equal to that of the 
Lowlands ; but this proved nothing. It was also true 
that the people were not so well fed in the Highlands as 
in the Lowlands, but this was because they chose to 
live in a poor, cold, and sterile country ; and if they did 
this they must take the consequences. He would express 
his decided disapprobation of nearly all the views that 
had been laid down in the paper. 

Mr. Sgott remarked that property had its duties as 
well as its rights. It was true that it was only upon very 
strong grounds that the rights of property should be 
interfered with, but he thought that large landed pro- 
prietors might fairly be expected to employ their land 
not exclusively for their own profit, but for the public 
benefit generally. With regard to the evictions of the 
cottiers, he did not agree that people ought to have their 
own good forced upon them. It might be that those 
who were turned out of their holdings had been ulti- 
mately benefited, but he did not think the landowner 
ought to say, " Because you will be benefited by going 
abroad you shall not be allowed to remain here." What 
was this done for ? — Not for the benefit of the indi- 
viduals who were evicted, but to increase the gratifica- 
tion of the landowner, by giving him a larger extent of 
territory, devoted to the rearing and preserving of game. 
He did not think it was an act of justice to evict these 
poor people, separating them the one from the other, and 
tearing them from their country, and thus destroying all 
the feelings of relationship and patriotism, which were 
as strong in them as in the inhabitants of more favoured 
localities. 

Mr. Botley remarked that the paper professed to give 
some idea of the state of the Highlands of Scotland in 
relation to the supply of food. But while tendering his 
thanks to the author he (Mr. Botley) thought he had 
failed to show by statistics, which alone could convey 
a definite idea on such a subject, what improvement in 
its agricultural system he really considered advisable as 
regarded that portion of the kingdom. He would like 
to have heard the extent and conditions of the holdings 
which the author of the paper considered advisable, as 
also the nature of the produce to which the land should 
bo devoted. For his own part, ho was anxious to see the 
food production of this country largely increased, and 
there was no doubt that this might be done by improved 
farming. The Chairman of the Council of this Society 
had stated that fact so broadly and correctly in his 
opening address this session, that he thought it would 
be a great advantage to the Society if some gentleman 
qualified to do so were to give them a paper on the more 
profitable farming of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Mr. G-. F. Wilson, F.R.S., had hoped that some 
Highland gentleman, acquainted with the localities in 
which these deer-parks were situated, would have given 
the meeting some notion of the proportion of land now 
occupied for such purposes that was really suitable for 
general cultivation. The part of the Highlands with 
which he was best acquainted was rather outside the 
border which Professor Ley,i had drawn, but still it was 
properly the Highland part of Perthshire. He had 
visited large districts of this count y for the last seven- 
teen years, and had watched the changes ; and it seemed 
to him, with reference to that part of the paper which 
alluded to sheep-walks, that every available portion of 
land that was suitable for it had been appropriated to 



that purpose, even to the hill sides of the country. In 
some instanoes it appeared to him marvellous that anyone 
should have even thought of cultivating such spots at 
all ; and he remembered noticing on one occasion that 
a field had been cleared of stones — most of them boulders 
— which, if laid together on the field, would have paved 
it. With regard to the parts of country that he had 
seen, which were devoted to deer-forests, more parti- 
cularly at Moor Bannoch, as far as he was able 
to judge, a very small proportion only of these dis- 
tricts was fit for anything else than either a sheep- 
walk or a deer-forest, and he thought they wanted 
some statistics to show what proportion of the land 
referred to was suitable for cultivation. 

The Chairman said the subject naturally divided itself 
into two branches, viz. : — first, the clearing of cultivated 
parts of the Highlands for sheep; and secondly, the 
clearing away both human beings and sheep, for the 
purposes of deer forests. The considerations which ap- 
plied to these were, in his opinion, altogether different. 
With regard to the first, he did not say there were no 
cases in which the clearing of land for the purpose of 
changing it to what was thought to be a more profitable 
mode of use, had been done in an unjustifiable manner, 
and without regard to the persons removed. Such cases 
would, he thought, justify, in extreme instances, the in- 
terference of the legislature, or such an expression of 
public opinion as might tend to deter landed proprietors 
from so abusing the rights of property ; but where it 
was a case of changing land merely from one mode of 
use to another, no doubt the general principle of law 
was that this was a question entirely for the considera- 
tion of the proprietor himself. He assumed that 
where there was no flaw in the title of these 
great Highland proprietors, they had a right to deal with 
their land as they pleased. It was, however, often 
difficult to trace the various steps by which mere lord- 
ships and chieftainships had grown, in process of time, 
into an absolute and exclusive right of property in the 
soil; but, assuming that the great proprietors in the 
north possessed the absolute fee-simple of their land, ho 
did not think any very strong case had been made out 
against them this evening as regarded the displacement 
of the population in favour of sheep. There was no 
doubt that the people were often reduced during the 
winter season to extreme hardship and privation, to such 
an extent that they formerly occasionally resorted to 
the barbarous practice of cutting out a steak from the 
hind-quarters of their lean beasts and sewing up tho 
wound again; so that it was no doubt sometimes 
the case that the change was really, to a certain, 
extent, for their good. At any rate the principle 
of legislation, or rather non-legislation was that 
the right of deciding as to the best mode of 
improving the land rested with the proprietor of it. At 
the same time it was not to be supposed that these largo 
tracts of land were granted originally without certain 
responsibilities being imposed on the owner. The same 
community which established the rights of property had 
the power, if they found these rights were no longer 
conducive to the public benefit, to ask that they should 
be repealed or modified. Until this was done, however, 
the principle of law remained that it rested with tho 
proprietor himself to decide what was the most profitablo 
way of using his land, and amongst other considerations 
there was that, no doubt, of producing the greatest 
amount of food with the least amount of labour. Going 
to the other branch of the subject, viz., the deer forests, 
he must admit there was some truth in the criticism that 
had been given of the paper b}' some of the speakers, 
that it would have been well to have had some esti- 
mate of the extent to which the substitution of deer 
for men and sheep had interfered with tho pro- 
ductiveness of the soil ; though if it was true, as 
stated, that some millions of acres had been devoted 
to these forests, he thought it might bo safely as- 
assumed that this had been the case to a very material 
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extent. Notwithstanding what had been said by 
a preceding speaker on the subject of venison as 
food, he (the chairman) thought the feeding of deer 
was a very wasteful mode of employing land which 
might he appropriated to the production of moun- 
tain cattle and sheep. Assuming, then, that the 
giving up of the land to this purpose absolutely 
interfered with its productive power, he thought 
the question might arise between the State and 
the owners of the soil as to whether, not merely large 
estates, but what really amounted to a considerable 
section of that part of the kingdom, should be retained 
as a mere play-ground. Professor Levi had spoken of 
the invigorating effects produced upon the wearied brains 
and bodies of the denizens of our cities by a visit to those 
Highland sporting grounds ; but it was well known that 
such recreation fell only to the lot of the few, and those 
few were seldom those whose brains were so much over- 
worked as to render such recreation necessary to their 
health. One thing he was especially disposed to com- 
plain of was that, if he was wandering in the Highlands, 
he was often stopped by the admonition that he must not 
go in a certain direction, because he would disturb the 
game which had heen preserved for those who 
-anticipated their September shooting at home by 
three weeks earlier shooting in Scotland. He 
was disposed to question the rights of these 
great proprietors to deny to the community at large 
the privilege of harmlessly passing over their wastes. 
Another point put by Prof. Levi was — that, supposing 
there was any agitation on this subject, would it be pos- 
sible to check this use or misuse of the land in Scotland ? 
It had been properly pointed out that the abuse had 
■arisen from the game-laws, which were exceptional en- 
actments, but though it might be difficult to pass an 
Act of Parliament interdicting the encouragement of the 
breeding and rearing of grouse and deer, yet they might 
protest against these exceptional laws for the protection 
of these wild creatures. In the eye of the law, it ought 
to be no more an offence to shoot a pheasant than a 
.sparrow, and this would be the case if the State were to 
withdraw — as it might justly do — rights of property 
which were shown to be abused by the excessive multi- 
plication and preservation of a mischievous class of 
animals. In conclusion, he would propose a vote of 
thanks to Prof. Levi for his paper, which, ho was sure, 
however many present might differ from his views, would 
be unanimously accorded to him. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Professor Leone Levi, having expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the meeting for the manner in which his 
paper had been received, said, the great want he had ex- 
perienced in writing his paper — a want which would be 
felt by all who entered upon this subject — was the lack 
of agricultural statistics. There were no statistics of 
agriculture in Scotland later than 1857, and there were 
none of any kind in England. It was now several 
years since he had the honour of bringing before this 
Society a paper advocating the importance of the esta- 
blishment of a proper system of agricultural statistics, 
which gave rise to a discussion that was adjourned to a 
second meeting ; yet it was only now the Board of 
Trade had obtained statistics of cattle, while the sta- 
tistics of Scottish agriculture had been suspended 
•since the year he mentioned. It was also to 
he recollected that the Ordnance Survey of Scotland 
was hehind that of this country. Under such circum- 
stances one must trust a great deal to personal observa- 
tion and general testimony. He had repeatedly travelled 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and he found them 
to be as he had stated ; and the universal testimony 
that had come to him from many quarters con- 
curred in stating that a very large portion of 
land — how much exactly he could not say, in 
the absence of statistics, available for cultivation 
was now wasted and left uncultivated, and he 
trusted if such an inquiry as he had suggested was 



instituted, by a Royal Commission or otherwise, they 
would be able to ascertain precisely how much land there 
was, that was now unproductive, which might be made 
available for increasing the supply of food. It was to 
that object his paper had been addressed. 



WORKING MAN'S MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
The following is from the Daily Telgraph : — 

After the late Sir Robert Peel had carried the abolition 
of the corn laws, as Prime Minister, in 1846, a fund was 
raised, by the penny subscriptions of 400,000 working 
men of Great Britain, to found a working-men's memo- 
rial of gratitude to him. The fund so raised was invested, 
the University College of London being trustee, in order 
that the proceeds might be every year devoted to the 
purchase of books, maps, and other aids to knowledge, 
to be presented as gifts to any public library, mechanics' 
institution, reading-room, or literary and scientific insti- 
tution in the United Kingdom maintained by working 
men, or to which working men or youths have access 
gratis, or at a small charge. Since the foundation of 
this provision, such gifts have been made by the trustee 
to 41 institutions in England, "Wales, and Scotland. 
The trustee announces that for the present year four 
gifts, each in value £15, will be made. Applications for 
them, fully setting forth the particular claims of the 
institution for which the aid is solicited, should bo sent 
in to the Secretary of the College on or before the 10th 
of next month. 



METHODS OF MUSICAL TEACHING. 

The following is from the Athenceum : — 

Every testimony offered by a musician so thoroughly 
conscientious as Mr. Macfarren deserves respect and con- 
sideration. If I comment on his letter which appeared 
in the Athenceum of March the 3rd, it is in all courtesy, 
and because I feel that out of honest discussion some 
approximation towards the truth may he expected to be 
arrived at. 

1st. The opinion that " no conscientious teacher can 
pledge himself to any uniform system or fixed theory, 
since his own experience in the practice and in tuition 
of Art must constantly reveal to him new aspects of the 
subject to which his attention is directed," is as singular 
a dogma as has ever been propounded. Surely, before 
exposition is allowed, the expounder should have made 
up his mind. Were the Eton Latin Grammar and 
Euclid to be changed every five years, our collegiate 
students would fare rather badly. There must be certain 
fixed convictions— certain bases of instruction—if a col- 
lege is to be a college, and not a chaotic seminary. I 
guarded myself, I thought, by stating that all academical 
teaching was only good to a certain point, and for a cer- 
tain order of pupils. Men of genius, I repeat, have no 
need of it. Men of talent will find incentive, hut not 
safe grounds for imitative procedure, in the productions 
of men of genius. "Whether the work of art be a picture, 
a statue, a building, or a musical poem, some fixed prin- 
ciples of rule and proportion by way of central life to be 
shown in outward form, must be determined on and in- 
culcated. Progress does not imply change of opinions 
in regard to right and wrong, truth and falsehood. 
What the converse theory has led to in music we un- 
happily have lived to see in Germany— taking (as an 
example of its culmination) the symphonies of my 
valued friend the Abbe Liszt, and the operas of Herr 
Wagner. . . 

2nd. Mr. Macfarren's idea that it is sanatory and 
salutary for " the pupils of different professors" (trained 
on different methods) " to disrfuss the various principles 
of their several teachers,"— howheit inevitable as a 
second proposition to the first one commented on, ap- 
pears to me to bode equally ill for pupil and for teacher. 
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To learn, rather than discuss, is 'the pupil's provinoe. 
Authority first^private judgment after, so soon as -the 
instructed person is strong enough 'to assert it in his own 
person and in his own career. I cannot conceive any- 
thing more mischievous than a heap of crude intel- 
ligences "rating and debating not worth relating" (as 
Sterne says), as to the value of methods, the origin of 
which they are incapable, by reason of their inexperience, 
to fathom. But if the professors, each distinct from 
each, are to drift here, drift there, drift anywhere — why, 
then, in the name of common sense (which is not quite 
drifting), bind them up into a group of teachers ? Let 
each man go his own way, and eit in his own corner — 
to be discussed by his own scholars, heavy or bright as 
their wits may be. 

And since music and instruction are the question, I 
may bo allowed to call in an authority whose weight no 
one will dispute in this country, though, according to 
the " progress" theory in teaching and in pupilage, he 
is no longer the authority he used to be in Germany. 
In the last memorable conversation which I held with 
him at Interlachen, only a few weeks before his decease, 
and of which as much account was given in a past book 
of mine as was then permissible, he said, " I cannot con- 
ceive how German boys are to be trained any more. 
The first thing they do is to sit in judgment on their 
masters !" — The truest of true Germans said this with 
tears in his eyes. 

As " the science of music," says Mr. Macfarren, " is 
manifestly as progressive as the art, it would be, there- 
fore, monstrous to establish, in 1866, a code of tuition in 
any of its branohes that should be enduring to future 
generations." Perfectly true ; if some of us did not 
question the progress of Science, as testified by its results 
in Art. It would be hard, tor instance, to prove that the 
fugue, and the manner of writing thereof, had made 
much progress since the days of Bach. Compare his 
best specimens with Beethoven's in his b flat Sonata, or 
the tremendous piece of complication which closes the 
"Credo" in his "Solemn Moss." Neither have symmetry 
and style in melody made any great progress since the 
days of Mozart. Vocal art lias confessedly declined. 
Instrumental proficiency has changed its forms, rather 
than added to its resources. Orchestral complication 
may be said to have been driven to its extremity. In 
fact, is not the history of all creative Art, be it Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Architecture, or Music, a history of 
periods rather than of progress? If so, it seems to me 
difficult to imagine any sound course of instruction 
which shall not, in some degree, include a statute of 
limitation. — Henry F. Chobxey. 



m $tfs. 

«•■ 

Decoration of Edifices in Paris. — The conclusion 
of the works of the new church of Saint Augustin, in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, affords a good opportunity 
of estimating the large amount of work created in Paris 
for artists and art-workmen by the authorities. In the 
first place, the three principal doors of the church, which 
have recently been hung in their places, are executed in 
copper, by the galvano-plastic process, after the designs 
of M. Baltard, the architect of the church. The upper 
part of the central door is occupied by figures of the 
cardinal virtues— Justice, Fortitude, Prudence, and Tem- 
perance, modelled by M. Mathurin Moreau; the cor- 
responding portions of the two smaller doors are 
decorated with small figures of angels bearing the signs 
of the Passion, by the same sculptor. The lower portions 
of the doors ore ornamented with foliage, intermingled 
with shells, rushes, vine leaveB, and ears of corn — 
emblems of 'baptism and 'communion. Embedded in the 
stone-w6rk over these doors are three medallions of 
the theological virtues — Faith, Hope, and Charity, ena-j 
melled on lava, by M. Paul Baize. Between the arches 



of the porch are prominent braokets, on which are placed 
the apocalyptic symbols of the Evangelists — the Eagle 
of Saint John, the Angel of Saint Mathew, the Lion of 
Saint Mark, and theBullof Saint Luke; these figures are 
sculptured in stone by M. Jacquemart. In niches above, 
decorated, and divided by small columns, are large 
statues, in stone, of the Prophets Moses and Elias, by 
M. Chavalier ; Jeremiah, by M. Chambard ; Isaiah, by 
M. Farochon ; "Daniel by M. Chardigny ; and Ezekiel by 
M. Gruyere. The principal decoration of the facade 
consists of a frieze, representing Christ and the Twelve 
Apostles, by M. Jouflroy. Two small lateral friezes 
contain figures of the Fathers and Saints — Saint Leon 
le Grand, by M. Farochon ; Saint Augustin, between 
Saint Monica and Saint Ambrose, a bas-relief, by M. 
Bonnassieux; and Saint Gregory, by M. Chambard. 
In niches, on each Bide of the great frieze, are largo 
figures of Saint Augustin and Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
by M. Cavelier. On each side of the great rose window 
over the portico are figures of angels, beneath palm 
branches, bearing the tables of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the work of M. Lepere. On the parapet, over the 
pilasters, on the side walls of the portico, are groups of 
children and various religious emblems, by M. Cordier 
and M. Carrier Belleuze. On the summit of the pedi- 
ment is a cross, supported by two angels, bearing the 
cup and crown of thorns, by M. Schroder. These ex- 
terior decorations alone amount to forty-five figures, 
sculptured in stone, and three paintings, besides the 
metal doors ; there are, moreover, several minor decora- 
tive works, such as 'bronze candelabra, at the entrance, 
and ornamental water-spouts. The interior will be 
decorated in keeping with the exterior, but the former 
is not in the same state of advancement as the latter, 
and is expected to occupy the whole yoar. — Two fine 
statues in marble, one of Mdlle. Mars, by M. Jules 
Thomas, and the other of Mdlle. Bachel, by M. Duret, 
have just been placed upon socles on each side of the 
vestibule which leads to the noble staircase lately con- 
structed in the Theatre Francais. The foyer or saloon 
of the same theatre is richly decorated with a bas-relief 
and statues, and itis connected with a gallery in which 
are busts of a large number of the most celebrated dra- 
matic authors and actors. The decorations of the former 
are new ; the gallery has been in existence for a long 
period, "but its contents arc being constantly augmented. 



♦ 

Cotton by White Labour. — An American paper 
states that the cultivation of the cotton plant by means 
of white labour has been attended with great success in 
Mississippi. Several planters in Hind's and Madison 
counties have white labourers on their plantations — 
principally Irish and German. Other planters are 
patiently awaiting the arrival of white labourers, for 
whom they have sent orders through established 
agencies. It is said ithat this class of labourers are 
generally performing their work satisfactorily, and seem 
well pleased with their employment. This seems the 
beginning of that domestic change in the labour system 
of the country, the gradual development of which is to 
result in a substitution of white labourers in the place of 
negro freedmen. The time will, perhaps, come when all 
the lands of the South will be cultivated by white men. 

Cotton Crop in America-. — Three months ago, the 
general idea was that 1,000,000 bales was as much as 
could safely be reckoned upon, although some were san- 
guine enough then to anticipate that a yield of 1,500,000 
to 1,800;000 bales might, with average weather, fairly 
be looked for. The negroes all over ithe South have 
made contracts and set heartily to work ; and though in 
some districts it istBaid that not-more than one-fourth of 
the former area mill be put in cultivation, in some a 
third to a naif, in. Tennessee and Texas it seems probable 
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that the area -will equal or exceed any former year: On. 
the whole, the indications point to from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 hales. The Committee of Ways and Means 
at "Washington has reported in favour of a revenue tax 
of 5c. per lh. on cotton (instead of the present tax of 2c.), 
■with a drawback on cotton manufactures exported. This 
tax, although it is not a largo per-centage on the present 
high price of the article, amounts to at least 40 per cent, 
on the cost of cultivation, an enormous weight to place 
upon an agricultural product in the production of which 
so many countries are now competitors. 

Coffee. — As much attention has been directed to the 
careless manner in which the garbling and preparation 
of coffee for export has of late been effected, we (Travers' 
Circular) quote the following remarks relating to the de- 
tails of exportation from a work recently published by 
Mr. A. W. Lascelles on Coffee : — " The several opera- 
tions of peeling, garbling, sizing, and packing for export, 
are generally out of the planter's control, and are per- 
formed by the agents at the shipping port, who fre- 
quently purchase the coffee in the parchment, or under- 
take to deliver it on board ship at a given rate per ton. 
The general charge for garbling, packing, &c, is £5 
per ton. There are several large establishments at Co- 
lombo, in Ceylon, and Tellicherry, Calicut, and Manga- 
lore in India, for the preparation of coffee for shipment, 
some employing two to three thousand hands daily. The 
machinery by which the parchment is removed is termed 
a peeling mill. It consists of double wheels of solid 
heavy wood, shod with sheet copper ; this breaks the 
parchment skin. The coffee is then winnowed, and if 
care has been taken in curing the coffee, the whole of 
the parchment and silver skin will have been removed, 
and the coffee will present a clean, homy appearance. It 
is then garbled, as it is called, or examined by women 
and children, who pick out all the discoloured beans ; 
it is then passed through, cylinders or sieves, made of 
perforated zinc or wire, by which it is separated into 
different sizes, the pea berry being separated, from its 
rotundity, by a peculiar rolling motion in baskets, by 
hand labour. The coffee is then ready for packing and 
shipment." 

€aMm. 



The Whaling Trade at Hobart Town. — The sta- 
tistics of whaling at this port for the last ten years are 
given in a colonial journal as follows 
Year. Whalers arrived. 



1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 



12 
24 
22 
22 
19 
22 
18 
18 
12 
10 
5 



Takes of Sperm, 
tans, galls. 



511 
862 
615 
623 
486 
447 
652 
697 
92 
351 
352 



80 
220 
233 
2 
227 
212 
258 
211 
217 

21 



This was all sperm oil, and the average of the ten years 
take landed from these vessels would consequently be 
something like forty-one and a half tuns from each. 
There were also landed in the years above named about 
300 tuns of black oil and 160 tuns of black fish oil. The 
amount of whalebone is not given. 

Drought in New South Wales. — The drought has 
had the effect of all but ruining some of the squatters 
of the far west, whilst very few have escaped without 
heavy loss. On one station, where 120,000 sheep had 
been guaranteed to the shearers, only 60,000 could be 
brought into the shed ; and on another station, in the 
same district, only 113,000 were shorn, when there 
should have been 130,000. In each case the deficiency 



had been caused by deaths in the flocks owing to the 
want of food and scarcity of waters Thousands of sheep 
were still on the move, travelling over the country in 
search of the grass not a vestige of which remained on 
their own runs. Cattle were reported as dying by 
hundreds, worn down by the want of food and the 
travelling for water. They lie down in the water-holes 
where they have satiated their thirst, and there die in 
such numbers that now the position of a water-hole may 
be ascertained at a very long distance by the noxious 
effluvium from the decomposing carcases. 

Victorian Railway Returns. — The following is a 
statement of the traffic returns of the Victorian Govern- 
ment line of railways, and of the Hobson's Ba)' and Mel- 
bourne United Railway Company's line, for the month 
of December, 1865 : — Government lines — Passengers, 
£23,685 lis. 2d. ; goods, £27,521 17s. 8d. ; total, 
£51,207 8s. lOd. Melbourne and Hobson's Bay 
United Company — Passengers, £8,346 16s. 4d. ; goods, 
£2,441 5s. 6d. ; total, £10,788 Is. lOd. The total num- 
ber of persons conveyed on the former was 113,100, and 
on the latter 206,879. 

The Number of Ships which cleared from the 
United Kingdom for Australia and New Zealand during 
1865 was 404, with a tonnage of 370,597 tons, against 
463 vessels, with a tonnage of 399,437 tons, in 1864. 
The number of vessels entered inwards from Australia 
and New Zealand during 1865 was 198, of 159,614 tons, 
against 146, of 127,362 tons, in 1864. The value of 
imports and exports at Port Adelaide up to 16th 
December, 1865, was £2,481,817 and £2,163,199 re- 
spectfully, against £2,404,172 and £2,419,353 for the 
same period of 1864. The number of immigrants at 
Port Adelaide from the commencement of the year to the 
16th December was, as shown by the official returns, 
viz., immigrants, 7,719 ; emigrants, 3,095. 

North Australia. — The inspector of sheep, in a 
report dated 5th January, 1866, says that the far north 
may be said to be entirely deserted. The disastrous 
losses to which the settlers have been subject during the 
lattor part of last year still continue, and the loss will 
ultimately appear more than is anticipated. The far 
north iB utterly unfit for agriculture. Not even a crop 
of hay can be grown there two years out of five ; and, 
to show that it is not morely the squatters who condemn 
the oountry, it is reported by the recent pommission that 
the average rainfall throughout the far north does not 
exceed 2| inches per annum in ordinary seasons. The 
country must therefore be used for pastoral purposes, or 
fall back into an unoccupied state. 

New Zealand Canals. — A proposal has been made 
for the construction of a canal uniting the navigation 
of the Kaipara and Waitemata and the settlement of a 
block of provincial land of about 450,000 acres. In 
the Kaipara district there is an immense territory of 
agricultural land, and generally of good quality. This 
land is accessible by tho land-locked sea known as the 
Kaipara, and by navigable rivers and canals providing 
easy and available means of inland transit, but it is cut 
off from Auckland as effectually as if it were on the west 
coast of Canterbury for all purposes of trade and com- 
merce. A canal of a few miles, through what might be 
called a level country, from Brigham's Greek to the head 
waters of the Kaipara ,would connect the port of Auck- 
land with that district, and make available to river 
steamers and barges of light draught about 300 miles of 
tidal river navigation. The block of land proposed to 
be given to any company which will construct the canal 
and cultivate the land is intersected by two navigable 
rivers. It is generally rich agricultural land. 



©bitag. 

•■ 

The Rev. William Whewell,. D.D., Master, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, died on Tuesday, the 6th of 
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March. His father was a carpenter or joiner at Lancaster, 
and it was intended that William, the son, who was born 
in the year 1795, should follow the same calling. For- 
tunately, he had been sent to the Free Grammar School 
of his native town, where he discovered such an unmis- 
takable genius for mathematics, that the head master 
prevailed upon the young man's parents to allow him to 
be sent to Cambridge, predicting a brilliant career for 
him there. Arrangements were accordingly made, through 
the instrumentality of a generous patron, and he entered 
Trinity College about the year 1813, and from that day to 
his death he was closely associated with that college. He 
took his degree of B.A. in 1816, became a fellow of his 
college shortly after, and was for many years an eminent 
and successful tutor. At the time when ho began to as- 
sume an active part in university education, the definite 
study of physics was virtually superseded by ma- 
thematics, under the idea that the latter included 
everything necessary to be known of the former. To 
the credit of Dr. Whewell be it said, that he was 
foremost among the distinguished men who rectified 
this dangerous error, devoting himself especially to 
the study of mineralogy and crystallography. In 1828 
he was appointed Professor of Mineralogy, a post he held 
for four years ; and in 1838, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, which chair he retained till the year 1K55, and in 1855 
he was elected Vice- Chancellor of the University. He 
succeeded to the Mastership of Tiinity in 1841. In 1820 
he had been made a fellow of the Koyal Society, in the 
labours of which he has always taken a prominent part, 
as well as in those of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, over which he presided at Ply- 
mouth in 1841. On this occasion he drew up a memoir 
on the state and progress of Mineralogy. This has since 
been incorporated into his " History of the Inductive 
Sciences." He devoted himself to the study of the phe- 
nomena of the tides, and his papers on this subject, which 
are considered highly interesting and valuable, will be 
found in the " Philosophical Transactions." For two 
years Dr. Whewell was President of the Geological So- 
ciety. His first wife, of the family of Marshall, of Leeds, 
was a sister of Lady Monteagle ; she died in 1854. He 
afterwards married Lady Affleck. Dr. Whewell's prin- 
cipal works are : — " A History of the Inductive 
Sciences," "The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences," 
which has since been expanded into " The History of 
Scientific Ideas," " Novum Organum Renovatum," ''The 
Philosophy of Discovery," " '1 he Bridgewatcr Treatise 
on Astronomy," " Notes on the Architecture of German 
Churches," " Lectures on the History of Moral 
Philosophy in England," " Lectures on Systematic 
Morality," and "Indications of the Creator," written in 
answer to the " Vestiges of Creation." Besides these he 
has published many educational mathematical works, and 
treatises on University education in connection with 
University reform. He also translated Goethe's " Her- 
mann and Dorothea," Auerbach's " Professor's Wife," 
Grotius on the " Eights of War and Peace," and Plato, 
under the title of " Platonic Dialogues for English 
Headers." He was the author of "The Plurality of 
Worlds," which, however, did not appear under his name. 
Members of the Society of Arts will recollect that when 
a course of lectures was delivered before the Society in 
1852, on the results of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the 
inaugural lecture was given by Dr. Whewell, the subject 
being " The General Bearing of the Exhibition on the 
Progress of Art and Science." Ho also delivered a lec- 
ture before the Society in 1854, on " The Industrial 
Helps to Education," on the occasion of the Society's 
Educational Exhibition. 



States. 



The Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867 will offer 
to the public, among other curiosities, says the Moniteur, 



an aquarium which will be thirty metres long by twenty 
metres in height. It is intended, as in the aquarium of 
the Acclimatisation Society, to bring together as com- 
plete a collection as possible of the most curious speci- 
mens of the submarine world. The size of the aquarium 
will cause spectators to fancy that they are under water. 
On looking upwards, the rare opportunity of seeing 
sharks, tunny fish, cod, and porpoises disporting them- 
selves in their own element, will be given; and it is 
expected that this will form one of the many interesting 
features of the forthcoming exhibition. 

Improved Facilities fob International Inter- 
course.— The marked improvement which has taken 
place of late on the Continent with respect to the means 
of exchange and intercommunication is one of the most 
decided signs of the times. A year since the system of in- 
ternational post-office orders was inaugurated between 
France and Italy, and the terms of the convention have- 
now been fully carried out for some months, so that 
small sums of money may be transmitted with the 
greatest facility from Franco to any part of Italy, and 
vice versa, at a cost of twopence for each sum of eight 
shillings. In Paris an Italian money-order may now 
be obtained at any of the district offices of that me- 
tropolis. With the commencement of the present year 
a similar system came into operation between France 
and Belgium and other countiies, and in a short time, it 
is believed, the same will take place between the former 
countries, Prussia, and the greater part of Germany. A 
monetary convention has recently been signed by the re- 
presentatives of France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, 
which will also aid in the simplification of matters of 
exchange. Belgian, Italian, and Swiss money used to 
circulate pretty freely in France, and especially in Paris, 
hut the difference in the intrinsic value of the coins gave 
rise to speculation, and disarranged the monetary 
system, and at the present moment Swiss coins are not 
current in France. The object of the new convention is 
to establish rules for the fabrication of money in all the 
subscribing states, and to regulate the values of the small 
coins so that the currency of each country may be freely 
accepted in all the others; in fact, that these four 
countries which touch each other, and are intimately con- 
nected in business, shall be in complete monetary union. 
Great ameliorations have also been made in the tele- 
graphic system between France and other countries, and 
a new convention took effect on the first day of this 
year, by which the price of a dispatch of not more 
than twenty words passing between any two offices in. 
France and Switzerland, with one exception, named be- 
low, is fixed at three francs. The exception referred to 
is that of messages between the offices on the frontiers of 
the two countries ; and in this case the rate is fixed at 
two francs for twenty words ; the entire departments of 
Savoie and Haute Savoie, and the cantons of Fribourg, 
Neufchatel, Argovie, and Bale, are all declared to come 
under the denomination of frontiers, and to be liable 
only to the lower rate of two francs. The Ministci of the 
liussian post has just announced that regular postal com- 
munication is now established with Pekin and Tien-Tsin, 
and that letters and papers of value may now be sent 
from St. Petersburg across Siberia, the desert of Gobi 
to the capital of the Chinese empire, or even to Tien- 
Tsin, at the rate of sixteen pence for a single letter. Eu- 
rope is thus put in direct overland communication with 
the Pacific ocean. The postage rates between France 
and Belgium were reduced, from the 1st of January in tho 
present year, from fourpence to three pence for ten 
grammes or the third of an ounce, and those of newspa- 
pers, printed matter, and samples, diminished in like pro- 
portion, and many of the restrictions and complications 
connected with the old system were removed. On tho 
same day came into operation the new rates fixed by a 
convention passed between France and Prussia. The 
postage of a letter, prepaid, passing between a French 
and a Prussian office, not more than fifteen miles apart, 
is fixed at two-pence for the third of an ounce, and 
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the rates of letters and other matters passing between 
the French Empire and the States of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, and Russia, are reduced in like manner. 
Lastly, the French Government has recently announced 
a reduction in the postal rates with respect to letters, jour- 
nals, printed matter, and samples, passing between the 
French Empire, the Marquisas,andthe Society Islands by 
the way of the Isthmus of Panama, the new initial rate 
for prepaid letters being tenpence for the third of an 
ounce. These facilities of communication are the result 
of increasing trade and prosperity, and will be the cause 
of still further progress ; and it is to be hoped that before 
another year passes over our heads the postal arrang- 
ments between France and England will be modified, 
for if a letter weighing one-third of an ounce can be 
carried from Paris to Brussels for threepence, there can 
be no valid reason for a letter weighing only a quarter 
of an ounce being taxed fourpence for transport between 
Paris and London ; and as money can be sent by means 
of a post-office order between Paris and Turin, it is 
difficult to conceive why the same facilities should not 
exist between London and every capital on the con- 
tinent. 

Consumption of Ice in Paris. — The use of ice is 
general in Paris during the summer months ; it is sup- 
plied in almost every cafe and restaurant, and scarcely a 
greengrocer or a milkshop in the better portions of the 
town is without an ice-chest for the supply of its custo- 
mers. The quantity consumed is said to amount to 
twelve or fifteen thousand tons a year. Besides the sale 
of rough and pure ice, there is a large trade done in what 
are called carafes frappe's, that is to say, water decanters 
or bottles, in which nearly the whole contents are frozen 
by rapid revolution in a freezing mixture. These carafes 
are supplied to the cafes and also to private families each 
morning, and being constantly kept filled up with water 
serve throughout the whole day under ordinary temper- 
atures. Another application of these carafes is to fill them 
up with champagne or other wine, and thus to obtain 
cool and diluted drinks for evening parties in hot 
weather. 

Proportion op the Sexes. — The changes which have 
taken place in various countries in the proportion of the 
male to the female portion of the population, present a 
curious problem ; in France and England the excess of 
females is rapidly increasing, while in Austria the con- 
trary is the case. In the last-named country the dimi- 
nution of female births has been continual and in- 
creasing since 1830, and at present it amounts to 3-10ths 
per cent, in six years, a rate which, if continued for 
two centuries, would leave few women in the country. 
In England, as is well known, the change is progressing 
in the opposite direction. In France the male have 
always been in excess of the female births, the propor- 
tion being for a long time 106 boys to 100 girls, but of 
late the proportion has been on the decline ; it fell to 
104-80 in 1860, but rose again to 105-53 in 1862. The 
proportion, however, varies in the different parts of the 
country, the proportion of boys being always greater in 
the rural districts than in the towns, and generally loss 
in Paris, or rather in the metropolitan department of 
the Seine, than elsewhere. The average of the three 
3'ears of 1860 to 1862, both inclusive, gives the following 
as the number of male to 100 female births : — 

In the department of the Seine 103-60 

In the towns generally 104-51 

In the rural districts 105-45 

It appears, then, that not only do the births in cities 
and towns bear a smaller proportion to the population 
than they do in rural districts, but also that the propor- 
tion of females is larger in the former than in the latter 
case. It appears, from like returns, that the number of 
blind persons in France is more than thirty thousand, 
of whom only thirteen thousand are women ; as regards 
idiotism, the number of females thus afflicted is smaller 
than that of the men, the proportions being eighteen 



thousand of the former to twenty-three thousand of the 
latter; insanity, on the other hand, is far more common 
amongst women than men. 



Curwspoiitaitt. 



Mr. Coningsby' s Paper on the Anglo-French Ex- 
hibition. — Sir, — Mr. R. Coningsby, the late secretary 
of the Anglo-French Exhibition, held at Sydenham last 
autumn, has read a paper at the Society of Arts, on that 
meritorious attempt, but unsuccessful achievement, as 
also on the formation of an Anglo-French association. 
Your valuable space is too limited to permit of my 
entering very fully into all the points which such a sub- 
ject comprehends ; but having watched the proceedings 
of that exhibition with very great interest, I hope you 
will allow me to offer a few observations. I believe that 
the object sought in working men's exhibitions ought to 
be well defined — better than it is at present, at all events 
before it is attempted to give them an international 
character. Working men's exhibitions, as such, ought 
to be opened only to working men, or else they lose 
their peculiar attraction. Then it ought to be stated in 
what manner they can serve the working man. Is it 
economically or socially, in emancipating him from the 
avaricious exactions of unjust employers ? Is it in- 
dustrially or artistically, in giving due emulation and 
reward to his efforts towards improvement ; or are such 
exhibitions only the passing satisfaction of public 
curiosity at something novel ; in a word, an attempt to- 
get up a show without a purpose ? That movement has 
now taken sufficient importance to justify us in asking a 
frank avowal of the purposes aimed at by those who get 
them up, for I will believe that they have some loftier 
aim than that of personal thirst after importance or gain. 
The idea of working men's exhibitions, in opposition to 
ordinary exhibitions, must necessarily be an idea of 
re-vindication against some neglect or injustice. Work- 
ing men were ignored in the great exhibitions that have 
been held ; their works were admired and rewarded in 
the persons of their employers, or of mere speculators, 
who had no other merit than that of having ready money 
at command, and who paraded themselves unblushingly, 
like the turkey of the fable, in the peacock's feathers. 
If, therefore, upon proper remonstrances being made to 
the commissioners entrusted with the framing of the 
regulations for the forthcoming great exhibition of 1867 
— and who could better than the Society of Arts make 
such remonstrances ? — this grievance was removed, the 
first and the second plea for working men's exhibitions 
would fall to the ground ; working men would be ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with other exhibitors; 
employers would have to give the names of those they 
have employed in the making of articles exhibited, and 
thus, by the mere working of a just measure, there would 
bo emulation and reward for the working man, and at 
the same time the publicity given to his name would be 
a check to the too-selfish employer, because the value of 
the meritorious workman would rise in the market with 
the competition between employers to secure his 
services. I am quite of opinion that the great assizes of 
human labour would lose their interest and eclat were 
they held too often ; but this does not apply to national 
or local exhibitions, which I am not considering here. 
As to the desirability of an Anglo-French association 
of working men, no one desires it more earnestly than 
myself ; I should even like to see a universal and inter- 
national one ; but however much we may desire to see it 
realised, the project is too vast and too complicated, as 
yet, on account of the many political, social, and religious 
barriers which still divide men and nations, to leave us 
any hope of being a ble to do more than merely pro- 
pound the proposal. It must beleffc to the silent but 
marvellously active operations of free trade, commerce, 
and international intercourse, to bring about a better 
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knowledge of each other amongst men and nations. — I 

am, &c., Joseph Collet. 
283, Strand, W.C., 15th March, 1866. 

P.S. — It is here that an association to help working 
men to exhibit, such as the one established last year in 
Paris, could usefully step in. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING- WEEK. 

Mox .... R. Geographical, 8|. Sir H. C. Kawlinson, K.C.B., M.P., 
" Observations on some recent Travels in the countries 
between Kashmir and the Russian Frontier." 

British Architects 8. 

Actuaries, 7. Mr. Peter Gray, "On the construction of 
Tables by the method of differences." 
Toes ...Medical and Chirurgical. 83. 

Civil Engineers, 8. Discussion upon Mr. Williams's paper, 
" On the Maintenance and Renewal of Permanent Way." 

Zoological, 8|. 

Ethnological, 8. 1. Mr. John Crawfurd, " On the Invention 
and use of Writing Materials." 2. Prof. Dadabha Naorji, 
" Notes on Mr. Crawfurd's Paper on the European and 
Asiatic Races." 
TnuRS.. .Chemical, 8. Annual Meeting. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 
Par. Delivered on \2lh March, 1866. 

2sumb. 

57. Bills— New Forest Poor Relief. 

58. ,, Merchant Shipping Act 1 1854'! — Amendment. 
19. Metropolitan Board of Works— Account. 
43. Navy (Dockyards and Steam Faotories) — Return. 

88. Jamaica — Correspondence. 
102. Navy — Scheme. 
Victoria, Australia— Correspondence. 

Delivered on izth March, 1866. 

50. Bills — Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 

51. „ Legitimacy Declaration, die. 
53. ,, Clerks to Justices. 

15. (213 to 223) Railway and Canal, Ac, Bills— Board of Trade 
Reports. 
- 18. Metropolitan Board of Works — Report. 

78. Metropolis Turnpike Roads— Fortieth Report of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Delivered on liih March, 1866. 

62. Bill— Public Offices (Site) ias amended). 

15. (224 to 238) Railway and Canal, &c, Bills—Board of Trade 
Reports. 

24. Sheriff Courts (Scotland)- Return. 

86. Dead Meat Markets, Sec. — Letter. 

89. London Steam-ship Report. 

Delivered on \0th March, 1866. 

68. Bill — Representation of the People. 

15. (239 to 257) Railway and Canal, <fcc, Bills— Board of Trade 

Reports* 
34. Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues— Abstract Accounts. 
99. Ellen Hampson — Report. 
106. Savings Banks — Return. 
Cattle Plague (Belgium) — Report. 
Public General Acta— Caps. 5 and 6. 

Delivered on lQth March, 1866. 
. Bills — Thames Navigation. 

Writs Registration (Scotland). 
Summary Procedure (Scotland). 

Parliamentary Oaths Amendment (as amended in Com- 
mittee). 
15. (258 to 26S, and 274 to 276) Railway and Canal, Ac, Bills — 

Board of Trade Reports. 
31. Revenue Departments — Accounts. 

93. Army (Hong Kong and Kowloon) — Statement. 
95. Dover Pier — Correspondence. 

103. Smithfield Dead Meat Market — Memorial. 
108. Army — Return. 

Delivered on 11th March, 1866. 

60. Bills— Railway Clauses. 

72. „ Cattle Sheds in Burghs (Scotland). 

15. (269 to 2T3) Railway and Canal, Ac, Bills— Board of Trade 
Reports. 

69. (i.) Railway and Canal Bills— Second Report. 

94. Bridget McCreedy — Correspondence. 

100. Charity Commission — Thirteenth Report. 

101. Navy — Supplementary Estimate. 
Railways in Ireland — Evidence and Papers. 

Delivered on 19th March, 1866. 

61. Bills— Waterworks. 

65. „ Trusts (Scotland). 

66. „ Poor Law Officers* Superannuation (Scotland). 

73. ** Valuation of Lands and Heritages ( Scotland). 

74. „ Exchequer Bills and Bonds (as amended). 

75. „ East India Military, ,sc, Funds— Transfer. 
77. „ Dockyard Extensions Act Amendment. 



59. 
63. 
64. 
70. 



15. (277 to 283) Railway and Canal, Ac, Bills— Board of Trade 

Reports. 
98. Houses of Parliament— Report of " Dr. Percy." 

Delivered on 20th March, 1866. 
71. Bill— Land Tax Commissioners. 
15. (284 to 293) Railway and Canal, &c, Bills— Board of Trade 

Reports. 



iatwts. 



From Commissioners of Patents' Journal, March 16*7*. 
Grants of Provisional Protection. 
Bricks— 618— G. Cowdery. 

Cigarettes, making — 510 — M. J. Lopez-y-Munoz. 
Crabs or winches— 531 — A. H. Robinson. 
Electric telegraph conductors — 480 — D. Nicoll. 
Fibrous materials, combing, &c. — 39 — J. Ronald. 
Fibrous materials, flyers used in preparing — 614 — J. B. Booth. 
Files for holding letters, &c. — 612— F. Brampton. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading revolving — 610 — D. L. Colin. 
Fluids, pump buckets for lifting -558— J. Goodfellow. 
Forges— 2878— W. E. Gedge. 

Galvanic currents, producing — 582 — I. L. Pulvermacher. 
Healds and reeds— 572— W., T., and J. Richmond. 
Lace, making— 589— C. E. Treadwin. 
Lever, adjustable— 391 — J. Roe. 
Liquid substances, distilling— 606— W. E. Newton. 
Metal, cutting- 506— J. Wolstenholme and J. T. Pendlebury. 
Metallic chests, «ftc. — 541 — W. Deakin. 
Pin cartridges— 592— W. Clark. 
Plants, extracting the juice from — 594 — W. E. Gedge. 
Railway brakes — 564— J. Holly. 
Saws, Ac, tempering — 562 — J. Dodge. 
Sewing machines, applying motive power to — 600 — G. Zanni. 
Ships— 2982— J. Weems. 

Skins for tanning, preparing — 550 — C. de Caesaris. 
Skips, treating— 233 — E. and J. Turney. 
Square topsails and top-gallant sails — 494— W. Davidson. 
Street cabs, and harness for same — 605 — M. Cole. 
Submarine telegraph cable — 466— H. E. B. de Gablenz, jun., and II. 

Mahler. 
Tar, Ac., distilling— 616— W. E. Newton. 
Tools, driving— 604— F. M. Eden. 
Vessels of war — 548— J. Walker. 

Weaving, looms for— 546— M. and J. Robinson, and W. Smith. 
Weaving, shuttles for— 596 — W. Allanson and R. Lowe. 
Weighing machines— 608 — W. R. Lake. 
Wool, combing— 568— G. E. Donisthorpe. 
Yarns, washing— 570— C. Mather. 

Invention with Complete Specification Filed. 
Steam engines, rotary— 696— A. C. Baldwin. 
Patents Sealed. 



2376. F. Daina. 
2384. R. Fox. 
2393. L. Villette. 
2395. J. Edmonson. 
2399. J. Tye. 
2403. J. B. Hulme. 
2407. E. W. Collier. 

2410. H. Hibling. 

2411. B. Chaffer, and J. and C. 

Thompson. 

2412. H. A. Davis. 

2413. R. A. Brooman. 



2414. 
2418. 
2422. 
2423. 
2431. 
2441. 
2445. 
2561. 
2613. 
2885. 
3034. 



W. R. Lake. 
R. Atkin. 
J. Sheldon. 
M. Cartwright. 
E. T. Hughes. 
J. Parkins. 
J. Dreisorner. 
A. R. Shaw. 
A. Nicholls. 
C. Cochrane. 
G. T. Bousfleld. 



From Commissioners of Patents' Journal, March 20th. 
Patents Sealed. 



2435. 
2449. 
2460. 
2452. 
2455. 
2459. 
2460. 
2472. 
2480. 
2484. 
2490. 
2529. 
2568. 



J. H. Johnson. 

J. W. Cobura. 

G. F. Smeeton. 

A. Prince. 

R. T. N. Howey. 

J. Hargreaves. 

W. Ambler. 

G. Eveleigh. 

J. Boffey and C. W. Smith. 

C. Price. 

A. M. Bennett. 

H. A. Bonneville. 

H. F. Smith. 



2575. W. A. Martin. 
2591. W. Harris. 
2609. J. G. Woodward. 
2639. W. E. Newton. 
2663. C. H. Murray. 
2788. J. Stanley. 
2954. E. and J. Bullock. 
3162. G. T. Bousfleld. 
3164. G. T. Bousfleld. 
3277. G. T. Bousfleld. 
3282. A. V. Newton. 

8. C. Schwartz. 
153. M. Allies. 



Patents on which the Stamp Doty of £60 has- been Paid. 
717. G. de Laire. 1 732. A. Morel. 

815. J. Dale and G. Bischof, jun. 719. W. Symington. 
751. J.BrighamandR.Bickerton. | 

Patents on which the Stamp Dott or £100 has been paid. 



640. R. Waller. 

641. R. A. Brooman. 
64a. T. Lightfoot. 
653. W. Clark. 

703. R. Mushet. 



655. J. Dixon and R. Clayton. 
670. H. Bessemer. 
721. W. A. Gilbee. 

780. W. Mossman. 
798. C.P.Coles. 



